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Each 


trv to 


month we 


have enough 


variety in our ar- 
ticles to provide at 
least one for every 


major group in the 
big tent of the ad- 
ult education move 
ment. | hope that 
meets 
that objective. Cer- 


tainly 


8 . 
This issue 


we go into 
fields. Once 

again we 
months 


Nicholas P. Mitchell 


many 


have had 


to save for later some exceed- 
ingly interesting task of 
getting the together and into 
your hands is made much easier when 
articles are 


material. The 


magazine 


arriving in numbers rather 
than just now and then. | am grateful to 
all of you been submitting 
material, and I humbly request that this 


who have 


flow be kept up. The more articles we 


receive, the selective we can be, 
with the 


| » 
that we are 


more 


result that all of us can feel 
really building up a 


he ily 


of significant material in adult education 


Every article that we have this month 
makes a valuable contribution, but I par 
ticularly 


want to call your attention t 
James ©. Proctor’s “A Delegate at 
Bethel.” It provides informative answers 
to many of the questions raised by thos¢ 
who would like 


to know more about the 
program 

Speaking for the new administration 
and for the 
\ssociation, | urge you again to do your 
part in increasing the number of members 
rolls And if for 
membership does not yet 
prospect, suggest that he 
member 


executive committee of our 


on our some 


reason 


appeal to a 
become a non- 


Because of the na 
\ssociation and our publica- 
our membership and 


subscriber. 
ture of our 
tie 
lists can be 


constant he Ip 


subscription 


expanded only with 


your 


Nicuoias P. Mrrcueni 


—af © Y- 


LETTERS 

I take this my High 
Holy days to wish you a message of good 
will. 

May the day 
1 


all over the 


opportunity on 


soon come when people 
world will join hands to de 


clare a world war against the dreadful 


diseases and hardships that can strike us 


all 


I respectfully suggest that all of our 


schools add a course to their program. 


No extra appropriations are required, nor 
do we need added classrooms or instruc- 
I call Compas- 
taught by others; it must 


tors. This course which 


sion cannot be 


come from one’s own heart 


Compassion directs people to do volun- 
teer work at their neighborhood hospitals 


during their spare hours. The schools of 


could simply maintain contact 
with their area hospitals and refer stu 
lents to them. By informing the adult 
students of the existence of such service 
will, | am sure, add many many needed 

| hospitals all over 


\merica 


volunteers to our 
\merica. 

I respectiully appeal to you to convey 
sincere good 
United States 


the above suggestion and 

wishes to the schools of th 
of America 

A\rtHUR Murray AIBINDER, 

New York 


rr Clty 


I wish to commend Dr. Joseph Morgan 
Stokes for the 
meaningfulness of his article, “The Lib- 
eral Arts and Adult Education,” in the 
September issue of ApuLtT LEADERSHIP. 


clarity, effectiveness, and 


To what he has said I should like to 
add that adult programs cannot do much 
about science education for adults with- 
out scientific backgrounds except through 
the approaches Dr. Stokes has suggested. 
Courses on popularized “space science” 
or “chemistry for the masses” will not do 
the trick so well as courses on the history 
and philosophy of science designed to 
principles have rev- 
throughout the 


show how scientific 


olutionized men’s ideas 
ages, 

liberal arts section in 
its Monday session at the: AEA confer- 
Washington in November will 
endeavor to show this meeting ground 


of science and the liberal arts 


Incidentally, the 


ence in 


Tirropore R. GNacey. 


Vaplewood, N. J. 


I was very much impressed by the ar- 
To Serve The Future” 
in your October issue. Would 
sible to obtain reprints ? 


expressed by Mrs 


ticle “Leadership 
it be pos- 
The philosophy 
Shuckle is relevant to 
all youth groups 


Wintttam M. Situ, Jr 
State 4-H Club Leader 
College of Agriculture 

Pennsylvania State University 


Fully cognizant of the fact that in our 
democracy, a free press is characterized 
by the fact that one is permitted to ex- 
press himself (or herself) as their con- 
demands, | letter to 
relieve a tension that has grown up over 


science write this 
some articles in the last two issues of 
\puLtT LEADERSHIP 

I refer specifically to the articles by 
Bonita Overstreet and Alberta Shuckle, 
in the August and October issues. Hu- 
licka’s article on the Soviet government 
informative statement, of 
use to adult educators in discussing com- 
munism, but Overstreet’s, and particu 
larly Shuckle’s, are certainly not “edu- 
cational’; if anything, they are propa- 
gandistic. They do not help the adult 
educator in providing material for an 
understanding of communism; they rather 
indicate the trend of damning by verbal 
association. 


was excellent 


\s one who has, in and out of classes, 
attempted to oppose Communism as an 
ideology for the past 


twenty years, | 


cannot find any sense in 


‘ : 
Communism as a 


identifying 
“godless materialism.” 
And to compound the semantic problem 
by quoting J. Edgar Hoover to the ef 
fect that Materialism (note the capitali- 
zation, which makes it an ideology) is 
a “pernicious doctrine” that 
which Communism 
tainly not adult education, whatever else 
it is. 


sows the 


seed reaps, 1s cer- 


The works of Fainsod, Schapiro, In- 
keles, thorough 
enough in their opposition to Commun- 
ism, but one does not find in them this 
name-calling. Does Mrs. Shuckle imply 
that materialism is tantamount to Com- 
munism? Shades of Diderot, 
al! As for is it not a maxim 
of theology that an atheist is 


Pipes and others are 


Paine, et 
“godless,” 
someone 
who denies the existence of God as you 
define Him (or It); he 
own. 


may have his 

Our task as adult educators is semantic 
clarification, in which the words “liberal” 
and “progressive” are restored to their 
original meaning, not paid two cents ex- 
tra to mean what the opponents 
them to mean. 


want 


I would like to see more articles on 
an educational approach to the problems 
of Communism, to the problems of Soviet 
educational and _ political activities, so 
that we can understand them and meet 
them in the one area we can be victori- 
ous: the ideological and philosophic. Be- 
cause if we go to war, we may win, but 
not convince. And we, as educators, are 
battling for minds, not broken bodies. 

Please accept this as an expression of 
concern for what may happen to educa- 
tion if we continue in the popular vein; 
to the Martian, the pledge of allegiance 
to the American flag displays the same 
loyalty that the pledge of allegiance to 
the Soviety Union demands from its ad- 
herents. The content may differ, but the 
desired loyalty is the same. It is our task 
to commit ourselves to a way of life, 
but, let us remember that God plays no 
favorites, even with those who may deny 
the existence of God, however we 
conceive Him or It. 


may 


IRVING LEVITAS 

Director, Adult Services 
Jewish Community Center 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Note: Mr. Levitas has con 
fused us, in part, with some other publi 
cation. We do not publish in August, and 
we have not had an article from Mrs. 
Overstreet in time. But we are 
happy to have his comment. 


—#{ @ je 


E,prror’s 


some 


Museum Lectures 


Continuing its broad program of adult 
education the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York is offering 
this fall through its Adult Education 
Division a series of evening lectures deal- 
ing with subjects such as precious gems, 
plant life in North America, Africa, 
natural geology and_ evolution. 
Tuition fees are low and no academic 
credit is awarded. 
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Planners of Future 


Programs Cannot Ignore 


‘ 
i ANGES anticipated in the labor 


force during the decade of the 1960's 
will have important implications on 
the number and kinds of participants 
in adult education and the types of 
programs which will be needed. 
Labor force projections are of par- 
ticular significance since over 70% 
of participants in adult education are 
in the labor force. 


Changes in Age Composition 

[f we consider only sheer num- 
bers, there should be a marked in- 
crease in persons eligible for parti- 
cipation in adult education. Workers 
under 25 years of age will account 
for nearly half of the labor force 
growth during the 1960's even 
though it is recognized that they will 
stay in school longer. Young people 
reaching 18 years of age each year 
will increase from 2.6 million in 
1960 to 3.8 million in the single year 
1965, a rise of nearly 50 percent. A 
larger percent of teen-age boys and 
girls participate in adult education 
than any other age groups closely 
foiiowed by those in the 20 to 29 age 
group. It is anticipated that there 
will be an increase of 42° in the 
number of young men and women 
under 25 years of age in the labor 
force from 1960 to 1970. 

There are important implications 
for adult education also in the fact 
that in the next ten years there will 
be actually fewer workers in the age 
group 35-44. This new composition 
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IMPLICATIONS OF 
FOR ADULT 


of the labor force will give us an 
hourglass effect with a large number 
of younger workers at the top and 
of older workers at the bottom with 
a manpower squeeze in the key 
middle age group. Since the rate of 
participation in adult education for 
the 30 to 44 age group is relatively 
high, and in terms of absolute num- 
bers of participants in adult educa- 
tion is the highest of all age groups, 
will this have an adverse effect on 
adult education? In considering this 
question, it should be recognized 
that workers in the 35-44 age group 
normally supply a large proportion 
of our executives, managers, fore- 
men and most highly skilled work- 
ers in industry. The serious short- 
ages which will exist in this prime 
age group will offer a great incen- 
tive to workers over thirty years of 
age to obtain the education they will 
need to compete with a smaller 
number of workers of their age for 
an expanding number of jobs re- 
quiring well qualified and responsi- 
ble workers. Highly skilled workers 
often lack the broader education that 
industry now demands for more re- 
sponsible jobs. This is another area 
where adult education will be called 
upon to make a significant contri- 
bution. 


Sex Composition Changes 

By 1970 there will be about 30 
million women workers, six million 
more than in 1960. This represents 
a 25 percent increase for women as 
compared to a 15 percent increase 
for men. About half of the workers 
who will be added to the work force 
in the next ten years will be women, 
and a large percentage of them will 
be 45 years of age and over. It 
should be recognized that the rates 
of participation in adult education 


for individuals 45 years of age and 
over are greater for women than for 
men. 

The pattern for female employ- 
ment is for the woman to work for 
a time before she is married and 
then leave the labor force for a 
period of years, returning again, 
either for full or part-time work, 
as she approaches middle age and 
her children and home require less 
than her full energy. Some of these 
married women, especially those 
trained in specialized fields, will 
want to continue their education on 
a part-time basis while they are rais- 
ing a family in preparation for a 
later return to the labor market. 
Mary I. Bunting of Radcliffe has ob- 
served in this regard that the rate 
of expansion of knowledge means 
that education must become a con- 
tinuing part of adult living. This is 
an area for adult education which 
should be given much more atten- 
tion. 

Many married women who re- 
enter the labor force feel the need 
of additional education. A recent 
study of upper income college edu- 
cated women, age 25 to 35 years of 
age, indicated that more than half 
wanted paid employment, 75  per- 
cent of these thought their education 
inadequate and 80 percent of the 
latter plan to return to school. The 
job which the typical woman selects 
and prepares for immediately after 
leaving school is not necessarily the 
one she will find most suitable 10, 
15 or 20 years later when she re- 
enters the labor force. The experi- 
ences of marriage and motherhood, 
coupled with the natural growth of 
the personality which takes place 
over a period of two decades in any- 
body’s life, are bound to result in a 
change of interests. Even if the in- 
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MANPOWER TRENDS 
EDUCATION 


terests do not change at all in a 
period of twenty years, advancing 
technology and changing industrial 
techniques would create changes in 
the nature of work which would, in 
turn, force the woman re-entering 
the labor force to alter or modify 
her occupational inclinations. The 
re-entrant will also find new fields 
of activity open to women. 

Among the women over 35 who 
will be entering the labor force dur- 
ing the coming decade will be a high 
percentage of high school graduates. 
Many will be college graduates and 
many others will have had several 
years of college. But whatever their 
educational background, nearly all 
of them will need some sort of 
training. Refresher courses will be 
helpful to those who have “neg- 
lected” skills, training courses will 
be needed for those who have never 
worked outside of the home, and re- 
training for those who will need new 
skills. A significant number will 
need training in new occupations. 
The training program to meet this 
need must be flexible, adaptable and 
well planned in order to be effective. 
It will make use not only of in-plant 
training facilities, but also of adult 
education programs in the public 
schools and of college and vocational 
school extension courses. 


Occupational Trends 

The shifts which will take place 
in the occupational structure of the 
labor market during the 1960’s will 
probably have a greater influence on 
the demand for adult education than 
even the changes in the size, age 
and sex composition of the labor 
force which we have already dis- 
cussed. 

It is significant that the two antic- 
ipated fastest growing occupational 
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groups during the 1960's, profes- 
sional and technical and clerical and 
sales workers, are also the most ac- 
tive groups in adult education ac- 
tivities. These groups account for 
about one-half of the participants 
and only about one-fourth of the 
nonparticipants in adult education. 
Other expanding occupational 
groups which are important in adult 
education participation are the man- 
agerial, official and proprietor group, 
and craftsmen and foremen. On the 
other hand, the demand will con- 
tinue to decline for farmers and 
laborers. These are occupations 
which account for only about 8% of 
the participants in adult education. 
Even where jobs do not call for 
highly skilled workers, such as op- 
eratives and other semiskilled occu- 
pations which are expanding, the 
demand for people with sound basic 
educations as a_ prerequisite for 
work is mounting. 

The jobs that built America on 
the old frontier, jobs ordinarily as- 
sociated with muscle and stamina, 
and physical capability, are now 
surpassed by the jobs we associate 
with education and training. The 
unskilled worker is expected to con- 
tinue his relative decline in the job 
picture while the skilled craftsman 
and the white collar worker will be- 
come more important. The key to 
expanding opportunities in the new 
job frontier of the 1960’s will be 
found in education and training. In 
tomorrow’s automated world, only 
the skilled will find the path smooth. 
The untrained or uneducated will 
not be able to design, produce, in- 
stall, service, or operate the ma- 
chinery of the future. 

The shift toward occupations re- 
quiring more education, in addition 
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to increasing the number in occupa- 
tional groups which now are rela- 
tively high in adult education activi- 
ties, should force many in other 
groups into utilizing adult educa- 
tion. Those who have an educational 
background which qualifies them 
only for work in declining occupa- 
tions such as agriculture or for un- 
skilled work where there will be no 
increase in demand will be forced 
to recognize this need for adult edu- 
cation if they are to find employment 
in an increasingly complex labor 
market. The paradox of serious 
shortages of labor in occupations 
which require training, such as auto 
mechanics, television repairmen, ty- 
pists and stenographers, in the midst 
of unemployed untrained workers, 
is an economic fact which will event- 
ually compel individuals and society 
to resort to adult education as the 
link which will bring together the 
forces of supply and demand for a 
better educated work force. 

Many men and women will be- 
come obsolescent in their lifetime 
occupations. Jobs which they have 
been performing for a number of 
years may be eliminated by automa- 
tion, by shifts in demand, and by 
other changes in our economy. 
Many of these people will be in 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions in manufacturing, agriculture 
and mining. If they are to find em- 
ployment they must shift to the ex- 
panding service industries such as 
trade, government services, finance, 
insurance and real estate. We have 
been basically “production training” 
oriented. We must shift toward 
more training for technicians, sales 
personnel and community services. 
Individuals will have to depend on 
adult education to prepare them for 
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the transition to new work requiring 
more education and training. 

Minority groups, such as women, 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, will 
find that due to the shortages in 
qualified workers, opportunities for 
employment and promotion will be 
open to them for the first time in 
many occupations. Many of these 
individuals did not obtain the neces- 
sary education because of the failure 
on the part of employers in the past 
to utilize qualified minority groups. 
Adult education now offers a means 
for individuals in these groups to 
obtain the qualifications they need 
for the expanding job opportuni- 
ties now open to them. 

There is a growing recognition 
throughout the country that, if so- 
ciety is to cope with problems of 
unemployment and waste of human 
resources, and the survival of free 
society, adults must be continuously 
involved in the process of education. 
Our studies show clearly that high 
rates of unemployment are linked 
consistently to low levels of educa- 
tion. The unemployment rate for 
those with less than a high school 
diploma is twice as great as for the 
high school graduate and four times 
greater than those with some college 
education. The educated worker 
finds much greater job security than 
the partially or uneducated individ- 
ual because he can qualify for occu- 
pations with greater stability of em- 
ployment. The employment rate was 
more than times as great 
among those in professional, tech- 
nical and managerial occupations 
than among unskilled laborers, 8&0 
percent of whom have less than or 
high school education. 
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Despite the general rise in the 
educational level of our young 
people, it is estimated that about 7.5 
million, or 30 percent of the young 
men and women entering the labor 
force during the 1960-70 period, will 
not have completed a high school 
education and, of this number, one 
out of three will not have gotten as 
far as high school. They will con- 
stitute a new disadvantage minority 
group in the American labor force— 
increasingly handicapped in 
peting for jobs 


com- 
because of the 
greater availability of graduates and 
decreasing opportunities for partly 
educated workers. Many of these 


individuals will become unemploy- 
able unless they receive the educa- 
tion and training needed to meet the 
more complicated requirements of 
jobs that are and will be available in 
our highly advanced industrial so- 
ciety. If this Nation is to survive 
in the coming years, it can do so 
only with a quality labor force. The 
United States is in competition with 
the gigantic population and potential 
work force of Europe and Asia. We 
will never be able to match Russia's 
work force in numbers. But we can 
maintain our productivity lead with 
a work force trained to where every- 
one is capable of producing to the 
limit of his talent and ability. Adult 
education has an important place in 
our efforts to advance our goals in 
this respect. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in recent years through coun- 
seling activities in the schools in 
informing young people about the 
shifting occupational outlook, the 
changing skill requirements, and the 
increasing demands of employers for 
higher levels of general education 
in their employees. Useful tools have 
been made available for vocational 
guidance such as the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. This publica- 
tion of the U. S$. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
covers 30 major industries and dis- 
cusses the requirements in educa- 
tion, aptitudes and experience for 
over 600 occupations, the earnings 
one may anticipate, and the oppor- 
tunities these occupations offer for 
advancement. It appears that these 
counseling activities and vocational 
guidance tools should be made avail- 
able to a much greater extent to 
adults than they are at present 
through public and private organi- 
zations. More counselors are being 
added to the public employment 
service offices throughout the coun- 
try so that they will now be able to 
supply vocational guidance to more 
workers. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
has encouraged the development of 
manpower programs at community 
levels for the purpose of analyzing 
the current and future occupational 
structure in order to determine man- 
power requirements and consequent 
training needs. The Area Rede- 
velopment Act, which provides for 


training or retraining of unemployed 
or underemployed individuals in re- 
development areas, will have im- 
portant implications for adult edu- 
cation. The interest shown in legis- 
lative proposals contained in the 
Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, the Youth Employment 
Opportunities Act, and in provisions 
for the payment of unemployment 
compensation while individuals are 
undergoing training, is additional 
evidence of recognition by the public 
of the importance of adult education 
as a means of resolving some of our 
major economic and social problems. 

The great progress made over the 
years in training and counseling the 
physically handicapped worker and 
finding for him a useful place in our 
labor market should give us great 
encouragement as we center our at- 
tention on the training of the voca- 
tionally handicapped worker. It will 
not be easy to succeed in training 
our labor force to meet the changing 
manpower and occupational require- 
ments of the 1960's. It will require 
cooperative and creative teamwork 
on the part of many groups—educa- 
tors, business and labor leaders and 
government officials—who must be 
partners in leadership for the 
Sixties. 


University of Chicago Fellowships 

For the school year 1962-63, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is offering five fel- 
lowships for graduate study in university 
extension. These fellowships have been 
made possible by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. Fellow- 
ship holders may study for the Master of 
Arts or the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree, or pursue postdoctoral studies. Per- 
sons in the United States who are now 
employed and who wish to develop their 
careers in general university extension, 
the Co-operative Extension Service, or 
evening college activities are eligible to 
apply. A full description of these pro- 
grams of study and application forms are 
available upon request from Cyrin O 
Hous, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Extension Fellowships, Depart- 
ment of Education, The University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


Junior College of the Month 

Clark College, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, Dwicut Barrp, president, was named 
Junior College of the Month by AAJC. 
Recognition was given for its adult edu- 
cation program. Baird was _ formerly 
president of Trinidad Junior College, 
Colorado. 


Adult Leadership 
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Plenty of Encouragement 


Is Found in this Story of 


TEN YEARS 


By JEFFREY FLEECE 


OF EVENING SHORT COURSES 


_ courses have never really 
caught on at . We have 
always wondered why, and frankly, 
we cannot find the reason.” This 
comment from the A4UEC News- 
letter and other evidences of failure 
in college short-course non-credit 
programs suggest that an account 
of a self-supporting program which 
has for ten years been offering over 
125 courses a year with cancella- 
tions of less than 10% may be of 
general interest at more than one 
academic level. 

This report will consist largely 
of fiat statements, all of which may 
be preceded by the qualifier, “Our 
experience at the University of 
Hawaii has indicated that 
When in doubt about whether a de- 
tail of our operation is important 
enough for inclusion, I have usual- 
ly left it in out of a belief that adult 
educators have plenty of theory but 
need and want more facts. 

Although Honolulu’s population 
has several charmingly unique fea- 
tures, we feel that our audience does 
not differ significantly from that in 
a mainland city of comparable size. 
The annual enrollment in our short- 
course program, for those who wish 
to make comparisons, is slightly 
more than 1% of the city’s popu- 
lation. 


Separate, Flexible Administration 

Short courses should not be 
tacked onto a schedule of credit 
courses, but should have status as 
a separate program, with their own 


JEFFREY FLEECE, of the College of General 
Studies of the University of Hawaii, pro- 
vides an interesting account of a success- 
ful program which is already old in a 
new State. 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


publicity and mailing list, different 
registration dates if possible (our 
sessions begin in early January, 
April, July, and October, missing 
all the regular semester openings), 
and ideally a supervisor who 
handles these courses exclusively. 
Evening credit students are more 
different from non-credit 
students than they are from day stu- 
dents, and the programs should re- 
flect the difference in as many ways 
as possible. 


evening 


As a second administrative neces- 
sity, a short-course program cannot 
be operated on a tight item-by-item 
budget. It needs some sort of elas- 
tic financial arrangement that can 
absorb sudden developments—a dis- 
tinguished but expensive teacher 
suddenly becomes available, a long- 
successful course suddenly fails, or 
enrollment suffers a general tem- 
porary decline. 

This flexibility should extend also 
to the salary schedule. Our normal 
contract gives the instructor the first 
ten enrollment fees plus 35% of all 
fees past the fifteenth, permitting 
instructors of very small classes to 
make a decent minimum and very 
popular instructors to receive more 
per hour of instruction than anyone 
else on the campus. If classes are 
smaller than ten, the instructor may 
cancel or take all the income, an ar- 
rangement our instructors consider 
fair enough that most classes of 5-10 
are continued. 

This system obviously provides a 
built-in protection against loss, but 
its most important value is in pro- 
viding a definite incentive for good 
instruction. Quality is further in- 
sured by keeping tuition fees and 
salaries high, generally twice that of 
other adult education agencies in 
Honolulu. Adults can be depended 
on to demand their money’s worth. 


Course Selection—Reality, 
Stability, Variety 

Adults’ interest in education may 
be divided. into these approximate 
percentages: narrowly vocational, 
70% ; loosely recreational, 20% ; 
everything else, 10%. The only sure 
way to increase the “everything 
else” group, the hope of the apostles 
of cultural and social reform, is to 
lower prices, preferably to zero. Re- 
fusal to accept this hard reality is 
the cause of more college-level pro- 
gram and course failures than any- 
thing else. 

It may be noted parenthetically 
that the failure of cultural courses 
does not necessarily indicate that 
the United States is a materialistic 
desert. The indication is rather that 
people with broad interests prefer 
to pursue these interests indepen- 
dently, informally, and economical- 
ly rather than paying for formal or 
even informal classroom instruction. 
(Don't you, yourself?) 

A second reality, almost as im- 
portant, concerns the kind of in- 
terests students have. College in- 
structors usually think of short 
courses as broad, shallow surveys: 
the students in their programs pre- 
fer the narrow and deep—thorough 
coverage of a specifically designated 
area within a broader field. (In ad- 
dition, our adults almost always 
want to be told’, are uncomfortable 
with discussion or any other dem- 
ocratic approaches to education ex- 
cept the right to ask questions. It 
may be that the influence of Ori- 
ental traditions of veneration makes 
this characteristic more pronounced 
in Hawaii.) 

A short-course program needs to 
establish a stable reputation as a 
regular supplier of certain kinds of 
educational fare. This stability can 
be maintained by centering largely 
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on a limited number of content areas 


(ours are Art, Business, English 
and Speech, Math and Engineering ) 
within which (and beside which, un- 
der a catch-all heading ‘‘General’’) 
considerable variety can be exer- 
cised. 

It is important to repeat success- 
ful courses with great regularity. 
Rather than “wearing out,” the most 
successful courses will grow in pop- 
ularity as they come to be recog- 
nized as a dependable part of the 
program which can be found at any 
session. 

To prevent this basic stability 
from becoming monotonous, every 
session ought to offer some brand- 
new courses (partly to maintain the 
supervisor's enthusiasm, admitted- 
ly). Some of these new courses will 
be experiments in entirely new di- 
rections, but under the narrow and 
deep approach, fine courses may be 
devised which are similar to pre- 
vious offerings, either for different 
audiences (Business Math Refresh- 
er, College Math Refresher, Engi- 
neering Math Refresher) or the 
same audience (Oil Painting, Por- 
trait Painting, Marine Painting, 
Abstract Painting). Such fragmen- 
tations are not gimmicks; they are 
honest ways to establish course aims 
suitable to the brief time available. 

Unusual new courses attempting 
to widen the program’s scope be- 
yond its stable centers ought to be 
continually tried, but such courses 
usually need a noted teacher or 
other assurance of special value. No 
more than one or two dubious ex- 
periments should be tried in a single 
session, as a program’s reputation 
for cancelling a high percentage of 
courses can discourage students 
from even trying to join a class. 

The obvious warning that no of- 
fering should promise more than it 
can possibly deliver must also be 


of program. These people do not 
care whether their need is for sub- 
collegiate or post-graduate material. 


Teaching as a Hobby 

Classroom teachers can some- 
times be brilliant short-course teach- 
ers, but only if they are willing to 
throw away a great number of their 
academic habits, including many of 
the prejudices surrounding — the 
word “standards,” and teach for the 
fun of introducing their material to 
people with entirely different mind- 
sets than those they find in their reg- 
ular classes. 

The effort required to break out 
of the daytime groove and find ways 
to offer pills of wisdom in a taste- 
ful fluid form is often too much for 
classroom teachers, some of whom 
have a loyalty to the program which 
lasts only until they have paid for 
the new hi-fi or baby. Good teach- 
ing is strenuous enough work that 
no one can blame them. 

In searching for an off-campus 
specialist to teach a course, it is well 
to start at the very top of the pro- 
fessional _ talent Busy 
people who are successful in other 


available. 


lines quite often make equally suc- 
cessful short-course teachers, and a 
surprising number of quite impor- 
tant men are willing to teach, both 
out of a sense of service and a de- 
sire for new adventure in life. Many 
of the best teachers 
come from the group who have no 


short-course 


other academic connection—but so 
do the most hopeless ones. 


Publicity No Cure-All 

In the over every 
short-course failure, someone always 
says “if we had had better publici- 


post-mortem 


ty...” This is hardly ever the an- 
swer, as the people who take short 
courses are thoughtful enough that 
they resist the persuader’s blandish- 


For the first purpose, brochures 
listing full details of the short 
courses (and no other programs) 
and newspaper ads large enough to 
include all the pertinent information 
are the most successful. Feature 
stories help only with a course that 
is really news and radio and televi- 
sion commercials are necessarily so 
general and so fleeting that they are 
nearly worthless.’ 

Methods for reaching specific 
groups must be simple, fast, and di- 
rect, in order that they may be used 
with the frequency they deserve. 
Hektographed sheets mailed to the 
ten or two hundred people under 
one heading in the phone book will 
draw just about as well as a fancy 
slick paper printed piece. And under 
an incentive plan like ours, instruc- 
tors are often eager to make up 
their own mailing lists for such re- 
leases. 

Efforts to attract prospective stu- 
dents with ideas taken from the 
philosophy of adult education, no 
matter how neatly phrased, too of- 
ten merely remind them that they 
are pretty old to be going to school. 
It is better to act as if the taking of 
a short course is a perfectly normal 
adult activity, as indeed it should be. 


No Apologies Necessary 

Some people on any campus will 
consider a program of evening short 
courses equal in academic value and 
prestige to the inter-fraternity bowl- 
ing league. Efforts to change such 
people’s minds will probably be fu- 
tile, but the course administrator 
should never grant that there is even 
a grain of truth in this opinion. 


Short courses provide a unique 
way to disseminate portions of the 
wisdom accumulated in a college or 
university to an audience which 
would never be reached in any other 
way, often with immediate personal 
benefit to the students and always 


3esides the ethical consid- 
adults interested in the 


issued. 


with an improved understanding of 
the school’s aims and its importance 


ments, Vance Packard to the con- 


erations, trary notwithstanding. 


i “ tz area a course description impossibly Publicity ix csemndtiel tan cole box to the community. 

‘3 ‘ . ° ? ai sete A yt ° 

es 2 5 proposes to cover will recognize the two straightforward purposes: first, The students in a successful pro- 
Be aint deception and stay away. gram will be the first to tell you so. 


to give as many people as possible 


Although other people on the a chance to choose from the whole 
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Be emer : ake | . 4] li ° aes 1 These conclusions are based on a 
Aes campus may make much of t 1€ ist of courses, instructors, and survey asking students “What first gave 
aba point, the academic level of a schedules ; and second, to call the at- you the idea of taking this course?” 


course is rarely of much importance 
to the people who enroll in this kind 
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tention of specific groups to courses 
designed for them. 
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There are many things which could be 
included in a biographical identification 
of Ropert E. SHarer of Michigan State 
University. For our purposes at present, 
however, nothing is more tmportant than 
to say that while his writings have ap- 
peared in ApuLT LEADERSHIP many times, 
this is his first contribution in the role of 
President-Elect of the Adult Education 
Association, USA. 


Flint Continues to Grow 

Communities of 200,000 and under 
could well examine the adult education 
program offered to the citizens of Flint 
to see modern community living in ac- 
tion. The Flint Board of Education this 
fall is making available either free of 
charge or at a nominal tuition charge 
the most comprehensive adult education 
program in the country. Forty-five com- 
munity school adult education centers 
are now open throughout the city and 
the offerings are designed to serve not 
only those who are seeking very elemen- 
tary adult instruction but for the graduate 
student who may be seeking an advanced 
degree. Dr. Myrtie BLack, an active 
AEA member, is director of this exciting 
program. 


Weequahic Adult School “A Beacon 
in the Night” 

This fall marks the 48th consecutive 
term of course offerings for this Adult 
School in Newark, New Jersey. It is a 
cooperative community project sponsored 
by the Newark Board of Education and 
conducted under the guidance of an ex- 
ecutive board of citizens who serve with- 
out compensation. Its director is WILLIAM 
B. Mayer. Fees range from $5.00 to 
$15.00 per course, lasting ten weeks. 


“Lets See” Milwaukee’s Adult 
Education Program 

We have reported each month in these 
pages some of the exciting new adult 
education programs developments about 
the country, always hopeful that inter- 
ested readers would write to the program 
source for more information and help. 
Those who are looking for ideas in pub- 
licizing local adult education programs 
and in creating a more favorable image 
of adult education in the community 
should this month write to PAUL GRAATKE 
Secretary of the Milwaukee Council for 
Adult Learning, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, 814 W. Wisconsin Ave., and ask 
for copies of the Special Adult Educa- 
tion Section which appeared in both the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on August 27, 1961, and for a copy 
of “Lets See” for September, a_ slick 
magazine devoted largely to adult edu- 
cation in that city. While writing, re- 
quest also the August 28th issue of the 
Milwaukee Reader, carrying an article 
by Graatke entitled, “The Pursuit of 
Excellence.” September was adult edu- 
cation month throughout the state of 
Wisconsin officially proclaimed by Gov- 
ernor Nelson. 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


By ROBERT E. SHARER 


What Do You Think? 


” 
(——" words—rivers of words about adult education have 
poured out of seminars, institutes, workshops; have filled unnumbered 
pages of reports, proceedings, books, position papers; have been uttered 
during addresses, symposia, panels, discussions. 

These words, like the basic concepts and ideas which they clothe and 
depict, are sometimes stimulating, sometimes dull. They are conservative 
and liberal; provocative and stodgy; vital and chaff. They confirm the 
sincerity and dedication of their authors and at the same time reflect the 
vast differences in viewpoints and backgrounds of these same authors. 

In fact, the contradictions and inconsistencies which continually occur in 
this verbalistic production line are amazing. It is clear that among American 
adult educators there exists no agreement about goals and purposes; about 
methods and approaches; about content, standards, procedures—even about 
what adult education really is. 


In support of this contention I submit a collection of statements and quo- 
tations gleaned during several years from a number of sources. I have 
indicated a scheme whereby the reader of this article might, if interested, 
indicate his acceptance or rejection of each statement. hat do you think? 


Agree Disagree 


os ( ) . The necessity to create mutual understanding and friendship among 

peoples and nations renders obsolete all earlier major goals of adult 
education. 

. As social engineers, adult educators must agree upon what changes 
are desirable and educate adults accordingly. 
The impact of urbanization upon the individual has created an educa- 
tional crisis which only adult education can solve. 
Preparing adults for post-retirement years is as important as training 
youths for vocational competency. 
The development of a cadre of scholarly leaders in American society 
must be the immediate and the continuing prime task of university 
adult education. 
“Education” is the most important factor in adult education. 
The high school or college classroom teacher need not be concerned 
about adult education—it is a specialized vocation. 
The advent of automation in industry has created a new set of 
opportunities for the adult educators. 
The major focus of adult education is the local community. 
The most effective learning technique yet devised is group discussion. 
Adult education should be based upon the things which interest 
people at the particular time. 
If the school administrator places first things first, he will give much 
time and energy to adult education. 
The primary task of adult education is to educate for leadership. 

. The practically unlimited proliferation of adult education programs 
has resulted in dilution of content and reduction in quality. 

. Adult education is concerned with so many processes and theories 
that the average person is entirely uninterested. 

. The entire cost of adult education should be paid by those enrolled 
in the programs. 

. Adult education should have as its chief objective the intellectual 
stimulation of adults. 

8. Chronological age, per se, is relatively unimportant as a barrier to 
learning. 

. After everything has been said, debate is still the most effective 
learning method. 
The most important equipment of teachers of adults is a thorough 
understanding of human nature. 

. Since most learning occurs outside of classrooms the emphasis upon 
costly evening school courses cannot be justified. 
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\dult education should have as its chief aim the elimination of 
‘ ] 
| 


\ll prospective teachers of children and youth should be required 
take courses in adult education 
\dulthood is a biological achievement, but maturity can be attained 


only through ntinuing educational experiences. 


It 
lit 


educators are wasted because they have not 
learned how to influence the real decision-makers in the community. 


students should be given marks based upon accepted 


To equate all education with childhood is a fallacious stereotype. 
‘Adultness” is the most important aspect of adult education 


The primary task of adult education is teaching adultS how to get 


To correctly evaluate adult education we must learn how to measure 
lal ¢ nges effected in peopl by education. 

Because the individual is so vitally important in a democracy, adult 

education should focus its programs on the individual. 


The mass media have become potent exposers of propaganda 


The function of adult educators is to educate adults: social action 
should be left to other more appropriate individuals 


\dult education programs should be based upon what people really 


The group is the major action unit in th 


community, which logically 
is reflected in the emphasis of adult education in group process and 


The American traditions of self-reliance, individual initiative, and 


personal drive to succeed are violated by high-pressure publicity of 


nstitutionalized adult education. 


education should be provided everyone without fee or tuition 


The basic function of adult education is to raise the economic status 


of individuals and of families 

\n important technical problem for the adult educator is how to 
bridge the interval between the curves of maximum learning capacity 
and of maximum social achievement. 

\dult education should help people become more skillful in exploring 
\dult education should help people become more skillful in making 
cooperative attacks upon common problems 

The end result of adult education is to enable adults to cope with 
Son ial and technological change 

\ mastery of teaching methods is the most important equipment the 


teacher of adults can possess 


\dult education is a social dynamic because it deals’ mainly with 


Because of the tradition of objectivity of university instruction, the 
university must assume a much greater share of the education of 
adults in the community 

To interpret and translate the findings of research is the basic func- 
tion of university adult education 

Constructive action can only be brought about in the community 
by an effective educational program leading to cooperative action 
by all citizens 

Jurisdictional disputes among community agencies engaged in adult 
education are of no concern to the university adult educator. 
\dult education is a vital social process because it attempts to 
change attitudes 

\dult learning should be free from marks, pre-requisites and exami- 
nations of all kinds 


Education is something that happens to a human being, not some- 
thing that happens to a neighborhood, or to a city, or to a garbage 
disposal plant, or a playground or park! 

Vost subjects elected by adults are not what they ought to study. 
The trouble with the discussion method is that there is so little that 
adults in groups can teach each other 

It is the sole responsibility of the teachers of adults to decide how 
and what a class is to be taught. 

The great books of mankind are the best teachers of adults since 
they present the world’s most worthwhile ideas. 

\ll adults should first be given personality and intelligence tests 
before enr 


lling in adult education courses. 
Even thi | 


igh lectures are sometimes dull and poorly presented, the 
lecture-method is the most effective method of instruction for adults. 
(Please turn to page 153) 


Developing Yourself 
By JOSEPH J. WNUK, JR. 


Tinie is to the mind, what ex- 
ercise is to the body.’ 

This is a statement that we have 
all heard but how many of us have 
given any serious thought to it? 

Reading is one of the first: skills 
we learn. It is the fundamental tool 
used in our educational system and 
in our learning process. 

We do not lose our ability to 
read when we leave school. The 
degree of our ability may change 
but the basic ability to read re- 
mains with us for the rest of our 
life. 

Reading is one method that can 
be used in acquiring information 
and stimulating our thinking. It can 
be an effective tool in developing 
ourselves, 

Here are just a few examples of 
how reading can help us develop 
ourselves. 

1. We all have areas which are 
not fully developed but should be 
developed. They may result from 
our failure to keep up with new in- 
novations or they may result from 
lack of study in certain fields. For- 
mal courses of instruction are not 
always necessary to overcome these 
deficiencies. Planned reading of se- 
lected subjects would be sufficient. 

2. At times, we all become so 
routine in our ways that we never 
look critically at our operations. We 
sometimes even find it difficult to 
accept new innovations or proce- 
dures. Reading of modern practices 
may stir our thinking where it may 
become easier for us to be more 
progressive. 

3. Since management at all levels 
has become and will continue to 
grow more complex, planned read- 
ing will enable us to keep abreast 
of the latest developments and con- 
cepts in the field of management. 

You will find that your planned 
reading efforts wil eventually pay 
dividends, both to you and your 
organization. 


1 Addison, “The Tatler”, No. 147. 


JosepH J. WNUK, Jr., ts Employee De- 
velopment O fficer, Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, Chicago District. 
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Limited Budget Does Not 


i isn't too late to learn!” As adult 
educators we have often said it; but 
how many of us have thought of 
calling an adult literacy course, “It 
isn't too late’? This is the title of 
the TV instructional program of- 
fered by the Italian government to 
adults who have had no formal 
education. 

This summer I had the opportuni- 
ty of meeting the directors of Tel- 
escuola, the educational TV project, 
and the producer of “Jt isn’t too 
late’. In talking with Dr. Maria 
Grazia Puglisi, in watching the se- 
lection of program items and a 
teacher, I learned much that had 
implications for persons planning 
education programs via television. 

First, the focus is on a completely 
adult approach. Lessons, even in the 
basic alphabet course, are clever and 
dramatic. As the letter ‘‘o” is intro- 
duced, there is an amusing ancedote 
about time and a clock (orologia). 

There is recognition of the fact 
that many adults who need the 
course have a defeatist attitude, in- 
deed don’t particularly want to 
learn. Referrals are made by com- 
munity groups to show people 
“what's in it for them”, whether 
they are young adults or senior cit- 
izens; incentives are given to the 
unemployed. The proof is that 40,- 
000 persons ranging in age from 15 
to 80 participated last year. 

Secondly, there is careful planning 
with funds budgeted intelligently so 
that the best possible instructional 
talent and tools are available. 


Guiapys FE. ALest, administrator of even- 
ing classes in adult work for the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
is co-chairman of AEA’s Section on 
Fundamental and Literacy Education. 


Here she gives us her impressions of a 
visit to the Telescuola Project of Radio- 
televisione Italiana in Rome. 
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Have to Mean Limited Quality! 


“Non E Mai 


Materials—the literacy kit 
sent to people taking the course 
is attractive—and at the same 
time practical—( Materials in- 
clude a pencil and a clear plas- 
tic ruler to enable the learner 
to follow the line of text). The 
books are carefully designed, 
the cover of one a bright tele- 
phone dial, of the other a letter 
written painstakingly by a 
father to his son. When I com- 
mented on the fact that they 
looked expensive, I was told 
that the cost of the kit may be 
paid for by local groups where 
there is community watching or 
by Telescuola if no funds are 
available. 

Time—The time schedule for 
this program is 6:00 to 6:30 
P.M. when most adults are 
home but not quite ready for 
dinner. 

Ouality of the program—The 
introduction to each “lesson”’ is 
sophisticated and intelligent—a 
lesson on two sounds frequently 
confused in Italian was _ pre- 
sented by a professional actor 
who showed what might hap- 
pen if the wrong word were 
used — very funny — clever 
enough to make people want to 
watch even if they were doubt- 
ful about their ability to learn. 

Presentation—Each lesson is 
a complete unit, varied in pres- 
entation, yet a pattern is there 
in the amusing anecdote or 
story followed by practice; a 
robot is used to repeat the 
sounds—teacher draws a pic- 
ture connected with the letter 
and then shows how to form 
the letter. 


It is so frequently the case that 
efforts to eradicate illiteracy start 
with initial enthusiasm (perhaps on 
a limited budget and with inspired 
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Troppo Tardi 


teachers) and 
when the enthusiasm dimin- 
ishes so does the program. This is 


but inexperienced 
then 


not the case with Radiotelevisione 
Italiana for the plans for next year 
include extension to another chan- 
nel. For this year it is proposed to 
repeat the first course and to begin 
an intermediate course. I was pres- 
ent at the preview sessions of the 
new course and can say that here, 
too, the presentation is attractively 
sophisticated (the approach being 
through items of current interest, a 
new novel or poems, or something 
about the country, its geography and 
its industries ). 

Follow-up—-As mentioned previ- 
ously, this year a follow-up course 
is planned for those who satisfac- 
torily completed the first year of in- 
struction. This is so important since 
it is a well known fact that the il- 
literate person who does not con- 
tinue loses even a knowledge of the 
alphabet within a year if he does not 
have the opportunity to go on with 
his reading. This is in keeping 
with the results quoted by a recent 
visitor, Mr. Tartib Prawirodihardja, 
Head of the Community Education 
Department of Indonesia, who stated 
that a study conducted in West Java 
in 1952-1953 indicated that about 
70% of the students having the 
basic instruction in the alphabet, 
passing the stage of the mass liter- 
acy, lost their knowledge of the al- 
phabet in three months if they did 
not have the opportunity to read 
further. 


~H{ ee 


NAIRO Meets 

“The Changing Metro-Urban Com- 
plex” will be the theme of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference of the National As- 
sociation of Intergroup Relations Off- 


cials (NAIRO) in San Francisco, No- 
vember 7-10, 1961, at the Hotel Whit- 
comb. 
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Answers From Personal Experience 
To Those Who Ask What It’s Like To Be 


W HAT is Bethel—or, better yet, 


where is Bethel? What does being 
a delegate entai!? What happens at 
Bethel? What do you learn? How 
can you use it—back home? In 
short, what's it all about? 

These are normal questions that 
could be asked and are expected 
after reading the title of such an 
article as this—“I Was A Delegate 
At Bethel”. 

Bethel, Maine, has become a 
symbol for a “study”? which in little 
more than a decade has spread all 
over the United States and far be- 
yond its borders. 

The National Training Labora- 
tories (better known as NTI.) has 
selected Bethel as its headquarters 
and most of the activities of the 
Laboratory stem from the annual 
summer sessions held at Gould 
Academy. It is here that the work of 
NTL is being recognized as part of 
a massive modern trend, falling 
under the heading of “behavioral 
science”. To implement a policy of 
maximum heterogeneity of delegate 
population, participants are selected 
from a wide variety of geographical 
areas, professional fields and occu- 
pational roles. 

Human Relations Training fre- 
quently requires the creation of a 
cultural island to initiate change. On 
this cultural island (Bethel), sep- 
arated from the mainland of con- 
flicting and precariously balanced 
forces, as many forces of the train- 
ing culture as possible can be so 
planned as to encourage change. 
Here the individual will feel out of 
step if he doesn’t change. Here 


James O. Proctor is Supervisor, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, in the De- 
partment of Education in the City of 
faltimore. He is an active worker in 


vartous adult education groups. 
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forces of encouragement, permis- 
siveness, understanding, reassur- 
ance, and assistance can be estab- 
lished to make change possible. 

Obviously, the cultural island—as 
here described—does not necessar- 
ily have to be geographically distant 
from the mainland culture. It can be 
developed in the heart of a factory 
or in a big city school system. 

Again, merely taking people “off 
the job” does not automatically 
create a cultural island. There must 
be a systematic effort to recognize 
and organize the forces that can 
effect change and always in realistic 
relation to the maintenance of the 
change back on the job. 

It is against this sort of back- 
ground that two members of the 
Secondary, Vocational and Adult 
Education Division of the Baltimore 
Public Schools (Mr. Oscar Helm, 
Vice-Principal, Southern High 
School, and Mr. James O. Proctor, 
Supervisor, Vocational Education 
for Adults) were selected to be dele- 
gates to the 1961 NTL Human Re- 
lations Laboratory at Bethel, Maine. 

Nature must have had the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories in 
mind when she created Bethel, 
Maine, and set it down in the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains. 

Delegates driving to Bethel make 
their approach through a five-mile 
grove of white birch trees. As they 
come out of the trees, the cluster of 
red brick buildings, church spires, 
an athletic oval, and the rolling 
green lawns indicate Gould Acad- 
emy is waiting for another group 
of Human Relations delegates. 

For fourteen years NTL has 
been holding these summer sessions 
at Bethel for leaders from all occu- 
pations. These heterogeneously com- 
posed groups live together, work 
together and learn together. Here 
the basic fundamental principles of 


human relations are examined, ex- 
perienced and evaluated under the 
guidance of highly trained _ staff 
members. Since 1947 the work of 
NTL has spread to many parts of 
the world. In a number of countries, 
programs similar to NTL have been 
established. At this 1961 session of 
the Human Relations Laboratory 
there were participants from every 
continent in the world. 

Over the years NTL has encour- 
aged and engaged in research into 
group behavior and human relations 
training. Over the past fifteen years 
a large number of research projects 
have been carried on at Bethel and 
later published. 

To staff effectively the many pro- 
grams NTL, conducts, a network of 
highly competent trainers has de- 
veloped, many of whom are them- 
selves social scientists in over thirty 
universities. This university-based 
staff is close both to emerging theory 
as well as to practice. It has been 
the richness of this staff that has 
maintained NTL’s reputation for 
quality. 

Who are the delegates you meet 
at Bethel? Where do they come 
from? When they are all heading 

or the dining hall across the green 
lawns at Gould Academy, you get a 
very colorful picture. In sports 
clothes they look something like 
college students, although they aver- 
age twenty years older and several 
notches higher in IQ. About a third 
of the delegates are women. You 
notice an elementary supervisor 
from Prince George’s County, 
several Nigerians and some French 
Canadians in deep conversation as 
they walk across the campus toward 
the dining room. There is a group 
from South America this year and 
another from South Africa. Still 
other individual delegates are there 
representing Spain, Denmark, New 
Zealand, Indonesia and Japan. 


Adult Leadership 
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AT BETHEL 


Here at Bethel no one is anyone. 
No one is throwing his weight 
around or trying to impress his 
fellow-delegates. There are quite a 
few distinguished examples of 
“Who's Who” but they might just 
as well be probationary teachers for 
all the attention paid them. Doctor 
Howard is “Ed” and President 
Thomas, New Hampshire Social 
Welfare Council, is ‘Mary’. When 
you go to Bethel you check your 
prejudices, your feelings and your 
status at the door. I lost my role as 
an educator and in a very short 
period of time I was “Jim” for the 
duration of the “Lab”. This reduc- 
tion of everyone to one plain, simple 
name is a deliberate technique to 
secure instant uniform equality. 
From this point on, anything you 
do, say or become will rest com- 
pletely upon the delegate. 

The staff, as mentioned earlier, 
are mostly college and university in- 
structors and research specialists— 
young men who can work around 
the clock preparing for the “Lab”, 
operating the “Lab”, and cleaning 
up the statistical debris when the 
delegates leave. 

The delegates, and this is very 
important, are a highly selected 
group of individuals from “back 
home” where they are Red Cross 
and Community Fund workers, 
adult education leaders, school 
teachers, principals and supervisors, 
registered 
nurses, Armed Services executive 


corporation executives, 
officers, university deans, conference 
directors, labor union officials, 
ministers, personnel directors, hos- 
pital executives, management con- 
sultants and social scientists. 
When meal times are scheduled 
no one has a special place in the 
dining room; tables are filled on a 
first come basis. It was often inter- 
esting to pick an empty table, sit in 
the middle seat and watch who filled 
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in the other eleven seats. Eating is 
accomplished in between “talking”’, 
and that is not easy because every- 
one has so much to talk about. It is 
part of the “Lab” format to have 
new neighbors at each meal. As 
soon as the table starts to fill up, one 
hears confidential and sometimes ex- 
plosive reports and reactions from 
the various ‘T-groups, N-groups and 
C-groups. 


The “T-Group” 

The T-group is the center of ac- 
tivity and the heart of the “Lab” 
although the pulse beats, at times, 
range from very weak to above 
normal. The T-group is the main- 
stay of the laboratory approach; it 
provides a feeling and experience 
never before encountered and one 
that you are not too eager to ex- 
perience again, and yet under closer 
examination it provides the greatest 
learning experience of a lifetime. 
Despite rumors to the contrary, 
sethel does not take people apart 
and then forget to put them back to- 
gether again. It does, however, offer 
unique opportunities for delegates to 
really get to know people, and to 
know each other in every conceiva- 
ble situation and circumstance. 

The T-group is a training method 
that makes certain experiences pos- 
sible. Human nature is apparently 
uniform enough to give a very high 
probability that everyone who sits 
in a T-group will have a_ similar 
response. Three basic ingredients 
that are usually present in any 
group are missing. There is no wn- 
posed chairmanship and leadership. 
(The trainer usually rejects this 
function because of his training re- 
sponsibilities.) The group is given 
no agenda, except to observe its own 
behavior without an agenda. No 
procedures are imposed to enable 
the group to work. 

In all previous meeting exper- 
iences up to this point there has 
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usually been present a reason for 
meeting, and some central figure has 
taken the responsibility for calling 
the meeting. Now you are face-to- 
face with none of this familiar for- 
mat, and it usually takes about a 
week to become used to these new 
rules. Into this void of no leader- 
ship, no agenda and no procedures 
the delegates or T-group members 
rush in to provide them. 
people get angry, others dash to the 
familiar blackboard in search of 
chalk and a concrete idea, while still 
others shout, laugh nervously or 
clam up. 


Some 


Finally, through the skillful di- 
rection of the trainer, the T-group 
begins to sense, understand and feel 
the necessity for “honest communi- 
cation”. It is at this point that the 
heterogeneously selected delegates 
start to become a “group”’. 

As a result of these unusual ex- 
periences it is hoped that the T- 
group members will be able to go 
“back home’ ready to handle any 
unusual meeting or situation that 
might arise. Many of the experiences 
and techniques might not be appli- 
cable immediately but the basic 
human relations principle will carry 
over for years in the professional life 
of the delegates. 


The “N-Group” 

Just when the T-group members 
are settling down, feeling secure and 
competent in their “newly found” 
group, the ceiling once more falls in 
when the announcement is made 
that beginning tomorrow all dele- 
gates will be reassigned to N- 
groups. Now the complete chaotic 
and upsetting experience of reestab- 
lishing oneself in a “new group” be- 
gins all over again. This time, how- 
ever, as a result of your toughening 
experience in the T-group, the time 
required for the transition is much 
shorter, the methods employed more 
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rewarding, and the understandings 
and accomplishments more clear. 
The N-group is another human 
relations technique used to alert, 
sensitize and develop an awareness 
for group work, group leadership 


and group reactions. 


The “C-Group” 

Of all the Bethel experiences, the 
Community group which met each 
night, under the direction of a vol- 
untary committee of delegates, was 
the most pleasant. The basement of 
Hanscom Hall was transformed into 
a candle-lighted, after hours club 
for delegates, staff and visitors. It 
provided a secluded, friendly, con- 
versational setting where delegates 
could sit and talk over the events of 
the day, the progress of their T- 
group and the tasks ahead. 

Many warm friendships were de- 
veloped in the C-groups and, as a 
matter of record, during the even- 
ing conclaves it was found that 
many of the T-group 
seemed to minify and become more 
tenable and approachable the next 
day. 


problems 


Learning Goals of the 
Human Relations Laboratory 

The design or plan for the 1961 
Human Relations Laboratory was 
based on several assumptions about 
learning and conditions for learning 
and about the kinds of people who 
were engaged in this experience. 

About the people attending : 

1. Most of the people attending 

this Laboratory were in some 


portunities to try new behaviors 
and ways of relating. 

. These types of learning goals 
can best be achieved through 
creating a learning situation in 
which the participant “exper- 
through behaving and 
interacting with others in a face 
to face situation, the effects of 


iences”’ 


his present behavior, the reac- 

tions to his behavior, and his 

own reactions to a number of 
other people’s behavior. 

3. In addition to “experiencing” 
this there must be opportuni- 
ties for analyzing the exper- 
ience on a number of dimen- 
sions including feelings, effects 
on others, effects on group 

functioning. 

.An optimum mechanism for 
achieving these learning goals 
is a face to face group whose 
mission is to provide a climate 
for the learning of its members. 
. A related learning goal in such 
a group is the increase of in- 
sights, understanding and skills 
about the nature and function- 
ing of groups. 

Based on these assumptions about 
participants and about learning, the 
staff designed this 1961 Laboratory. 

1.A majority of the total time 

Was spent in the learning group 
(T- for training group), in 
which the members had the op- 
portunity and the task of creat- 
ing a set of conditions that 
would meet the learning needs 
of the individual members, and 
would also develop an effective 


met for a short period follow- 
ing which participants returned 
to their original T-groups for 
the final days of the Laboratory. 

Participant-trainer relationships: 

1. The training staff saw their 
function as one of helping t 
provide the conditions where 
learning can take place. 

2.The total Laboratory was a 
joint venture in learning where 
participants and staff, working 
together in small face to face 
situations, created a set of con- 
ditions which provided opti- 
mum real learning and growth 
for each individual member of 
the Laboratory. 


Summary of Conditions for 
Laboratory Learning 

The following conditions describe 
in general the basic aspects of this 
Laboratory. They do not, by any 
means, necessarily follow in com- 
plete cycle or always sequentially. 

1. Climate. Learners were given 
an opportunity to create a 
working climate which chal- 
lenged them to growth, while at 
the same time provided them 
with support adequate to their 
risking exposure of their learn- 
ing needs and their attempts to 
come to more satisfying levels 
of understanding and behavior. 

. Exposure. A condition of learn- 
ing is revelation, in some de- 
gree, of one’s present level of 
attitude, insight or skill. With- 
out this prerequisite, it is dif- 
ficult for one to know in which 


* 


kind of leadership position back 
home. 


~~, 


ai 
eI 


group which was able to work 
productively. 

. Daily information presentations 
presented cognitive material 
with the intention of helping to 
clarify and organize for partici- 
pants some of the experience 
they were having in the T- 


directions he should move, if 
he is to grow. 
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. Most of the people attending 
this Laboratory were interested 


® 


A 


. Feedback. Having spoken or 
acted, we have now given 
others, as well as ourselves, in- 
formation as to where our 
strengths and skills lie, as well 
as where we might concentrate 
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and concerned with improving 
their personal effectiveness in 
relating to people. 
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About learning and conditions for 
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learning : 

1. If the learning goal is improved 
personal effectiveness in relat- 
ing to people, the achievement 
of this goal requires new in- 
sights into one’s own existing 
behavior and the reasons for it; 
accurate information on the 
effects of one’s typical behavior 
on others; opportunities to test 
assumptions, values and percep- 
ceptions with others; and op- 


group. 

. There were occasional problem- 
solving exercises to provide op- 
portunities for the T-group to 
test its functioning as a prob- 
lem-solving group. 

. In the middle days of the Lab- 
oratory, participants joined a 
second learning group (N- for 
new group) to test their in- 
dividual learnings in a new yet 
related situation. These groups 


effort in order to increase our 
effectiveness. “Feedback” is the 
process by which we receive 
clear, accurate information 
upon which we can correct 
present inadequacies. 

. Experimentation. As we pick 
up feedback, which suggests a 
disparity between our intent 
and performance, we need op- 
portunity to experiment; that 

(Please turn to page 156) 
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A Basic Need 


Is Met Through 


By LEE GALLMAN 


THE HOWARD PLAN 


ee College is one of some 
forty senior colleges operated by 
state conventions of Southern Bap- 
tists. It is a liberal arts college that 
has distinguished itself by graduat- 
ing men and women who have done 
well in society. It is proud of its her- 
itage as a liberal arts college. It also 
belongs to Alabama Baptists. 

About fifteen years ago Dr. Gil- 
bert Guffin, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Jasper, Alabama, was 
approached (in a conversation) by 
a pastor of a rural church. His 
speech was filled with those errors 
which only the illiterate would make. 
After the visit, Dr. Guffin asked 
himself, “Is this the educational 
level of the rural ministers in Ala- 
bama?” Investigation confirmed his 
fears. He decided to offer his time to 
teach a group once a week in his 
church. The attempt met with im- 
mediate response. Soon Southern 
Baptists were hearing this young 
minister declare that he had discov- 
ered that these preachers were hun- 
gry to learn. He plead that they 
should be given the opportunity. 
Howard College offered to set up 
an extension division and Alabama 
Baptists provided a budget. The 
success of the program aroused an 
interest throughout the State of Al- 
abama. 

In the first year, fifteen centers 
were started; the next year this 
number doubled. Within the next 
six or seven years, fifty centers 
were operated annually. The cen- 
ters operated from the start in 
churches utilizing facilities required. 
Throughout its existence the exten- 


Long active in adult educational circles 
in the southern region, LEE GALLMAN is 
now Director of the Extension Division, 
Howard College, Birmingham. Here he 
writes with the firm knowledge of a man 
describing a program with which he has 
been closely associated from its beginning. 
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sion division has had a high level of 
training among the teaching per- 
sonnel. 

This approach was created to 
meet a need—the untrained preach- 
er. (To most churches this is an 
anomaly—an untrained preacher.) 
He lacked leadership in the church, 
he lacked culture, he lacked an un- 
derstanding of community life, and 
was often belligerent. The co-opera- 
tive work of his church bodies often 
travelled without him, and offerings 
for missionary work were usually 
quite low. 

As a result of the program, lines 
of communication between the Col- 
lege and the most remote church in 
Alabama have been _ established. 
Other colleges and churches have 
copied it. It has resulted in the best 
possible public relations for the col- 
lege, feeding recruits, making Ala- 
bama Baptists conscious of its im- 
pact almost immediately. People in 
the churches became conscious of 
Christian education ; support for the 
College was raised without much 
struggle. When Howard began the 
program, its campus was out of 
date, the buildings were old and in- 
adequate, and its space was limited. 
Today it has a nine million dollar 
campus in an imposing setting. The 
president-emeritus, Dr. Harwell G. 
Davis, gives credit to this program 
as paving the way for the greater 
Howard College. 

Two years after Howard began 
its project, Southern Baptist Semi- 
naries were urged by the Southern 
Baptist Convention to initiate such 
a program for states that could not 
operate a state-wide program of ex- 
tension through their colleges. I 
was the director of this service and 
patterned it after the “Howard 
Plan.” Other colleges began the 
same program. Today Florida, 
Georgia, Virginia, and eastern Ten- 
nessee operate centers for study. In 


other states they work through the 
Seminary Extension Department. 

In November of last year (1960), 
we (not editorial-Odine, my wife, 
works with me) came to Howard 
College to direct this program that 
was begun by Dr. Guffin, where 
Davis Woolley spent six successful 
years and where a vast host of 
trained teachers and local leaders 
are at work with a single purpose. 
For thirteen years college credit was 
given the extension learner. Last 
summer it became a non-credit pro- 
gram. Within the concept of adult 
education, we expect to initiate new 
studies, help local leaders find ade- 
quate and appropriate resources and 
offer to Alabamians, not only a 
Christian training concept, but also 
the image of the College as a lib- 
eral arts institution. We expect to 
participate in the fellowship with 
other adult groups. 

Howard has contributed to the 
cultural life of Alabama for over a 
hundred years. Its teachers have 
spoken in every section on cultural 
subjects. Now we want to go deeper 
and spread this contribution to the 
whole state. There are many cul- 
tural societies in Alabama. Studies 
in history have been popular around 
college centers in certain educational 
clubs. The University of Alabama, 
Auburn University and other col- 
leges have sold the people of this 
state on the value of formal and in- 
formal studies in a wide variety. 
The methodology of extension cen- 
ters is well known. Yet, as is true 
in other sections, many are not ac- 
quainted with the valuable resources 
at their disposal. Together we have 
to alert Alabamians to a conscious- 
ness of these resources. 

Changes will come in Alabama in 
the next decade that most of us are 
not prepared for. The heavy indus- 
tries that characterized Birming- 
ham, Tuscaloosa, Gadsden, Annis- 
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ton, Bessemer, and Mobile during 
the first half of this century are 
changing or disappearing. The utili- 
zation of a vast army of unskilled 
workers from such industries, the 
use of natural resources to advance 
human welfare, and the study of in- 
ter-group relationships all offer the 
adult educator an opportunity for 
the confrontation of problems and 
issues realistically. 

We expect to co-operate fully 
with the agencies already at work— 
libraries, universities, public school 
adult educators, and co-ordinating 
bodies. We expect to guide local 
leaders to affiliate with the national 
organizations. We expect to initiate 
literacy studies, institutes for work- 
ers, and continuation studies for 
graduates. It has been all too easy 
to indoctrinate church people with 
denominational ideas; now we need 
to learn about our world. It has 
been easy to teach the Bible and 
theology; now we need to become 
a part—a vital part of our total so- 
ciety. This is really well within the 
framework of Baptist tradition, but 
often we forget it. 

Actually, this is not a great 
change in the program. Dr. Davis 
Woolley and Dr. Hudson Baggett, 
former directors of the program, 
kept abreast of these movements. 
Dr. Leslie Wright, president of 
Howard College, and various mem- 
bers of the faculty have been care- 
ful to state their personal interests 
in these concerns. 

The extension departments of 
Southern Baptist colleges and semi- 
naries enroll some six thousand 
people each year in programs of 
adult education in over two hundred 
centers. It is of greatest concern to 
those of us who direct and supervise 
this large body of local leaders that 
we are not sufficiently trained to get 
the best out of our efforts. We need 
to know how to do research in our 
programs for we reach practically 
every segment of our society, the 
mountain folk, the city folk, the ten- 
ant farmer, the industrial people, 
white collar people, skilled and un- 
skilled labor, white and Negro, 
Spanish and Indian. Yet, we lack 
the skills for adequate research. 

We are conscious of the need for 
improved programing, for develop- 
ment of appropriate curricula, and 


for obtaining the flexibility needed 
to reach so diversified a people. We 
expect to find these resources with- 
in the framework of adult education 
organizations and training pro- 
grams. Some of us have been to the 
centers of training for Adult Edu- 
cation, Missouri, Michigan State, 
Boston and Indiana Universities for 
institutes and workshops. Others 
have completed studies in Adult Ed- 
ucation by mail. 

The image of what a director of 
these programs should know and be 
is growing, and as we utilize the 
methodology of adult education, we 
are discovering new areas of its 
application, 

— wif 4 ten 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Wittram C. Rocers, Director of the 
Minnesota World Affairs Center, was 
chairman of the Host Committee for the 
Regional Peace Corps Conference held 
in Minneapol’s in October, while Frank 
McCa.uister of Roosevelt University, 
and GLENN JENSEN, Executive Director 
of A.E.A., participated in the Regional 
Conference held in Chicago earlier. 
A.E.A. is one of the national voluntary 
associations supporting the activities of 
the Peace Corps. 


Dean Pau, McGuee of NYU Division 
of General Education has announced that 
Paut Panes has been named acting 
director of the New York University 
Reading Institute. 


Ropert ALLEN has resigned his posi- 
tion as Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, Washington, 
D. C, to accept a position with the 
famous Writers School, Westport, Conn. 
His replacement is Davin A. LocKMILLER, 
formerly President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Tremendous advances in ac- 
crediting and organization have occurred 
in NHSC under Dr. Allen’s administra- 
tion. 


NicHoLAs FARNHAM has been recently 
assigned to the New York office of the 
Foreign Policy Association and World 
Affairs Center. Prior to this he had 
served in Region II, Boulder, Colorado. 


TenHo E. HerManson, formerly di- 
rector of Continuing Education for I.B.M. 
at Endicott, N. Y., has recently been 
assigned to Division Headquarters at 
White Plains where he will -be planning 
and organizing all of the H.Q. area 
training and education for four major 


divisions of I.B.M. 


Joun B. Hawtey, formerly USOM 
training director, is now on the staff of 
the Center for Community Studies, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada. 


DuANE RosiNnson, director of Bethle- 
hem Community Center in Chicago for 
the past nine years, has been appointed 
professor of sociology at George Williams 
College. 


Mrs. Auice H. KALAGHAN, 65, mother 
of 6 and grandmother of 9, received 
her B.A. Degree in Extension Studies, 
Harvard University, this summer after 
fifteen years of study and perserverence. 


Davip Peterson has been appointed 
to the Community Service staff, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Orro Horperc is 
head of the department. 


A. JoHNn VatLots jesigned in mid- 
August as supervisor of the Correspond- 
ence Study Department and supervisor 
of research at University of Michigan 
to accept an appointment as associate 
professor of education and psychology 
in the department of education, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, South 
Dakota. 


Joserpu J. Morro, lecturer in education 
and resident counselor in the Flint Center 
of the Extension Service, resigned this 
summer to accept an appointment as 
assistant professor of special education at 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti. 


Wiisur HALLENBECK, long time AEA 
member and former Professor of Adult 
Education at Columbia University, is 
presently touring Europe and _ visiting 
institutions offering adult education pro- 
grams. 


Three new specialists have been added 

to the staff of the University of Oklahoma 
Extension Division. They are: Frank 
> ane - ee . »» WESLEY 
3ALYEAT, Family Life Institute; WESLEY 
I. Nunn, Programs in Public Responsi- 
bility; and Ronert L. Burton, Evaluation 
and Testing. 


Wu41aMm W. Bipot, formerly Director 
of Community Dynamics at Earlham 
College and now administrator of Com- 
munity Cooperation of the Board of 
Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. Y., has just published an excellent 
little 12-page pamphlet entitled, “Churches 
Can Be Better Neighbors”. 


RicuHarp W. Cortricnt, Co-Chairman 
of AEA’s Section on Fundamental and 
Literacy Education, is currently on leave 
from his position as Director of the 
Baylor Literacy Center, serving as Di- 
rector of Education for the Laubach 
Literacy Fund. His office is at 1424 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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From P. D. K. Newsletter 
An Ode to Adulthood 
It taketh age to make a sage; 
The wise no longer doubt it. 
The older we grow the more we know, 
And the less we brag about it. 
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Social Philosophy Group 
Plans Go Into Practice With 


By EDWIN P. BANKS 


Colorado Action 


A sTUDY-discussion group com- 
posed of people from the Denver- 
Colorado Springs-Boulder area has 
organized informally to consider 
basic social issues of our time along 
the lines suggested by the Commit- 
tee on Social Philosophy of the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U. S. A. So far it has held three 
meetings with an average attendance 
of twenty, and it appears to be gath- 
ering momentum. 

Given an immediate stimulus by 
the sessions on social philosophy at 
the Mountain-Plains A.E.A. con- 
ference at Grand Junction last 
spring, the idea for the group crys- 
talized into action at a regional meet- 
ing of the national association com- 
mittee in Denver in May. There the 
participants decided to constitute a 
planning committee. The gist of the 
thinking that went into setting up 
the first meeting of the group is 
contained in the letter of invitation 
that went out to some forty persons 
in the area: 

The Committee on Social Philos- 
ophy of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U. S. A. is encourag- 
ing the formation of discussion 
groups throughout the country to 
consider issues in social philosophy. 
Why?: 

“If America is to continue suc- 
cessfully toward democracy, there 
are areas of knowledge and under- 
standing that must be opened up to 
increasing numbers of her adult 
citizens. Adult education has sought 
primarily the development of indi- 
viduals. It is becoming important 
now that it seeks to create a Public; 
that is, a growing core of thinking 
people, in every town, who express 


Epwin P. Banks, Administrator of the 
University of Colorado Denver Extension 
Center, is a member of the Executive 
Committee of AEA. 
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and explore their concern about the 
basic questions America is trying to 
solve... .” 
The [regional] committee 
decided to organize a_ pilot 
group of adult educators . . . to test 
the interest and value that this kind 
of discussion group may have. 

The idea of a pilot group of our 
own “profession” seemed meaning- 
ful for another reason. We raised 
the following questions about the 
profession and concluded that they 
are sufficiently valid to make us 
want to volunteer as guinea pigs. 
As adult educators—teachers, ad- 
ministrators, lay leaders—haven't 
we been neglecting or running away 
from a kind of continuing liberal 
education for ourselves which we 
have been very busy programming 
or at least propagandizing for 
other people? As teachers haven't 
we become increasingly trapped in 
deeper and shrinking shafts of spe- 
cialization; doesn’t our vision of 
broader perspectives dim and con- 
tract? As administrators we are 
practitioners at creating a more 
stimulating environment for adult 
learning, but how much have we 
ourselves been learning except more 
about the learning process itself? 
As lay leaders we spur our group 
hobby-horses into horizontal and 
vertical motion, but do we ever 
pause long enough to sense whether 
a third direction of movement is a 
merry-go-round or a vicious circle ? 

If these questions are stale, so 
perhaps have been our evasions of 
their implications. We propose this 
pilot group of adult educators on 
the hypothesis that may of us will 
welcome the chance, in the form of 
a concrete step like this, to study, 
ponder, and talk together about fun- 
damental concerns of this anxious 
age. As students of group process 
and as, for the most part, friends 
who have worked together in 


groups before, presumably we can 
expedite with highly skilled re- 
flexes problems of our own develop- 
ment as a group, and concentrate 
on the content goals and on attain- 
ing a high degree of self- and group 
intellectual discipline. 

... These are the minimal ground 
rules as we see them presently : 

1. The group should be limited to 
about twenty members. 

2. Meetings, except during the 
summer, ought to be held at least 
once a month and normally in the 
evening only. 

3. Discussion topics should be 
major issues in social philosophy, 
whether or not they come to be ap- 
plied in discussion to concrete sit- 
uations. The group should deter- 
mine the topics. 

4. Preparation for meetings 
should involve advance homework 
in the form of common reading as- 
signments. In addition, there might 
well be special reading chores for 
members who have special responsi- 
bilities for particular meetings. 

5. This is a_ study-discussion 
group; it should have no social ac- 
tion goals. It should, however, dis- 
charge the obligation, in due course, 
of deciding whether to develop a 
plan for organizing other social phi- 
losophy discussion groups in the 
area. 

6. The group should assuine the 
responsibility for reporting to the 
Committee on Social Philosophy on 
what it comes to be doing. 

The first meeting, an all-day re- 
treat at the mountain cabin of one 
of the participants, opened with a 
consideration of ways of approach- 
ing problems in social philosophy, 
led by a professor of philosophy 
from the University of Denver, who 
has since joined the group. In the 
afternoon there was a discussion of 
C. P. Snow’s The Two Cultures 


(Please turn to page 153) 
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Adult Education Takes 
Many Forms As 


| has deep roots in In- 
dia. While forms do not strictly par- 
allel the Western patterns, histori- 
cally the Indian villager has enjoyed 
considerable freedom and indepen- 
dence and varying degrees of self- 
government. Village panchayats 
(councils) existed long before Gre- 
cian democracy emerged and were 
well developed when the Magna 
Charta was signed. [Local institu- 
tions based on the principles of co- 
operative community life have long 
been an integral part of Indian cul- 
ture. 

Under colonial rule, village self- 
government all but vanished. A for- 
eign hierachy was established with 
two primary functions: law-and-or- 
der and revenue collection. Policies 
were largely established at the top. 
The famed Indian Civil Service be- 
came a steel administrative frame- 
work to carry them out. This cen- 
tralized system, coupled with land- 
lordism, led to the gradual decay of 
village self-government. Panchayats 
found themselves with less and less 
to do. In many cases, they died out 
completely ; in other areas, they re- 
mained hollow shells. 


The Welfare Function 


Independence gave government 
in India a new function—the wel- 
fare of all the people. Today, as In- 
dia moves from a_ law-and-order 
and revenue government to a demo- 
cratic state, Indians are learning 
citizenship by building local govern- 
ment from the ground up. The In- 
dian Constitution of 1950 drew 
heavily from our own, although the 
form of government is parliamen- 
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Here is another of those interesting and 
informative articles coming from the ex- 
perience of Homer Kemprer, Deputy 
Chief Education Advisor, USA Technical 
Cooperative Mission to India. 
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Democracy Comes 


tary democracy. It incorporated 
numerous social reforms and began 
to reorient the nation toward de- 
velopment. 

However, the administrative 
framework inherited from the Bri- 
tish and the conglomerate from 600 
princely states was not well suited 
for carrying out the new welfare 
and nation-building objectives. As 
there was no violent revolution, the 
governmental structure was not de- 
stroyed. In the take-over by the In- 
dians, many of the old forms, hu- 
man relations, and attitudes re- 
mained. All but the youngest gov- 
ernment employees of today spent 
their youth in a colonial atmosphere 
in which the distinctions between 
the government and the governed 
were sharp and clear. Independence 
did not automatically reorient hu- 
man relationships. Not all govern- 
ment employees and elected officials 
find it easy to behave in ways ap- 
propriate to a democracy. There is 
evidence, however, that the younger 
generation is acquiring attitudes and 
behavior more in line with the new 
ideals. 

Among the many problems faced 
by the new nation was that of giv- 
ing the government back to the 
people. The arousing of 360,000,000 
largely-illiterate people (now 430 
million and 480 by 1966), chiefly in 
558,000 villages, to assume their cit- 
izenship responsibilities was and 
continues to be a tremendous task. 

A literacy-focused adult education 
was reoriented into Social Educa- 
tion around 1947. In competition 
with the acute problems of food, 
under-employment, childhood edu- 
cation, and limited national re- 
sources, Social Education has never 
gained the priority necessary to 
make its rightful contribution. In- 
stead, in the Third Plan, strenuous 
efforts will be made to get at least 


80 per cent of all children age 6-11 
in school. 


A Government Program 

After earlier experimentation, a 
gigantic Community Development 
program was inaugurated in 1952 
(See Community Development and 
Social Education in India, Adult 
Leadership, September 1960). As 
the CD staff were trained and cov- 
erage expanded, various surveys, 
inquiries, and evaluations were 
made by state and national agencies, 
expert committees, and a United 
Nations Team. While they found 
much good in the program, they also 
pointed out that people’s participa- 
tion sometimes lagged. Villagers of- 
ten perceived CD largely as a gov- 
ernment program with targets set 
from above. The offer of subsidies 
sometimes failed to induce the re- 
quired local contribution in cash and 
kind. Villagers not always saw the 
wisdom of projects suggested from 
the outside. 

The feedback began to modify 
thinking and program planning in 
the middle fifties. In 1957 a Report 
of the Team for the Study of Com- 
munity Projects and National Ex- 
tension Service made a set of rec- 
ommendations which laid the 
groundwork for a fundamental re- 
orientation of the program. In a 
nutshell the recommendations said: 
Make this a_people’s program. 
Make people responsible for their 
own development. A development 
program administered by a bureau- 
cracy cannot succeed. Put power in- 
to the hands of local government. 
Involve the people in making their 
own plans and setting their own 
targets. 


Democratic Decentralization 

This concept officially known as 
Panchayat Raj was soon labeled 
“democratic decentralization’. 
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To Rajasthan 


The committee called for new re- 
lationships between government and 
the people and suggested new gov- 
ernmental structure. Rajasthan and 
Andhra Pradesh were the first 
states to pass the new legislation 
which came into force in October 
1959. 

Rajasthan is the most illiterate 
state in India. Half the size of 
Texas, it is populated by over 17,- 
000,000 people. It is semi-arid and 
short on resources. 

Rajasthan had been formed out 
of feudal states. The new govern- 
mental departments were not en- 
trenched and were too small to of- 
fer much resistance to change. In 
this situation, insightful and deter- 
mined leadership is providing a 
model of development for the rest 
of India. An inspired pair who be- 
lieve in people—the Chief Minister 
and Chief Secretary—hbacked by the 
dominant political party, are taking 
giant strides toward democracy. 
They: are instituting significant 
changes in the pattern of govern- 
ment. 


Village Panchayats 

Rajasthan started by electing 
over 3,500 statutory Village Pan- 
chayats. Further reorganization 
gives a panch (councilman) to every 
40 families with whom he is ex- 
pected to maintain a two-way flow 
of communication. An expanded 
structure of 7,400 elected Panchay- 
ats of eight to ten members each 
replaced the original set-up in Jan- 
uary, 1961. 

Each Village Panchayat performs 
specified municipal, judicial, budget- 
ing, and development functions. The 
construction and maintenance of 
such public facilities as school build- 
ings, water works, streets, latrines, 
and minor irrigation works fall to 
the Panchayat. To insure adequate 
harmony and public support, many 
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decisions require a two-thirds ma- 
jority. The Panchayat must clarify 
and articulate public wants, mobil- 
ize public support, and disseminate 
information. Twice a year the Pan- 
chayat must invite the total adult 
population of the village to a meet- 
ing where the views of the citizenry 
are taken into account. 

The 30 to 70 Panchayat chairmen 
in a block (about 70,000 people), 
with a few co-opted members, con- 
stitute a Panchayat Samiti to which 
major powers have been given. The 
Samiti is concerned with develop- 
ment of agriculture, animal husban- 
dry, health and rural sanitation, pri- 
mary schools, roads, cooperatives, 
cottage industries, and social wel- 
fare. The block is now the major lo- 
cal governmental unit for planning, 
development, and administration. 
The Samitis are roughly equivalent 
to our county boards. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly thought it wiser to 
invest the bulk of the authority in 
the block than in the village. With 
a low literacy rate (8.95% in 1951) 
some villages have too few educated 
men to conduct complex public af- 
fairs. 

Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis 
in a district constitute a Zila Par- 
ishad which coordinates, consoli- 
dates, supervises, and advises re- 
garding the work of the Samitis. It 
has much less power than the Sa- 
mitis. 

One major educational strength 
of the scheme is the options made 
available to the three different levels 
of local government. People are 
faced with decisions, encouraged to 
make them, and then abide by them. 
At the same time through commit- 
tees with defined responsibilities, 
established two-way communication 
channels, and sequences of meetings, 
more careful habits of civic respon- 
sibility and performance are being 
built. 


By HOMER KEMPFER 


Revenue 

soth Panchayats and Samitis can 
levy a variety of specified taxes. 
Panchayats receive a small slice of 
land revenue and a matching grant 
for development work. 

Samitis have three main sources 
of revenue: 

(1) They receive a_ fractional 
part of several state departmental 
budgets such as agriculture and 
public works. These funds were for- 
merly allocated by the hierarchy. 

(2) The CD budget for the 
block. Some of these funds were 
formerly given to villagers and or- 
ganizations as grants by the CD 
staff. 

(3) A sizable fraction of the land 
tax. Historically, the latter has been 
collected by the State revenue de- 
partment and little or none given 
back to local bodies for their use. 

Samitis can also collect a head 
tax and can borrow money. They 
have considerable freedom to frame 
their own budgets and to formulate 
their development plans. 

As might be expected, the pow- 
ers of self-taxation are being used 
with caution. However, as villages 
and blocks develop wants which 
cannot be financed from outside 
sources, they are increasingly tax- 
ing themselves much as American 
communities do. 


A Human Relations Revolution 

A revolution is going on in rela- 
tionships between citizens and gov- 
ernment employees. Teachers, field- 
men, stockmen, vaccinators, local 
ministerial employees, and the CD 
staff in the block work under the di- 
rection of the Samiti. The Block 
Development Officer serves as chief 
executive officer of the Samiti and 
is charged with carrying out its de- 
cisions. The Samiti chairman an- 
nually reviews the BDO’s work and 
prepares a confidential report on 
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him. In the past, government em- 
ployees have been “government 
servants” and “officers” quite con- 
scious of rank. They have had to 
serve the hierarchy upon which 
their promotion and welfare de- 
pended. Now, they are beginning to 
understand what service to the pub- 
lic can mean—its responsibilities 
and satisfactions. 

Many officials, especially those 
with experience under the feudal 
states, dislike decentralization. 
Many BDOs are former revenue of- 
ficials and find it difficult to reori- 
ent themselves to work for a local 
elected body. Some strong person- 
alities can get their ways with the 
Samitis but many cannot. Not a 
few are returning to their old de- 
partments. One State official esti- 
mates that only ten percent of the 
BDOs are happy with the new 
system. And this ten percent are 
largely those who have been pro- 
moted from officers trained in de- 
velopment. 

Extension officers and Village 
Level Workers on the CD staff have 
been taught the theory of develop- 
ment and of working with people. 
For the first time they feel free to 
do as they were trained. Most of 
them were never happier. They can 
now give technical advice and as- 
sistance to villages and people who 
want help. They are no longer the 
leg-men at the bottom of a hierachy. 

The Samitis do not have com- 
plete freedom on personnel matters. 
While they can assign duties within 
limits, shift personnel within the 
block, and give general direction, 
they cannot hire or fire or tamper 
with salaries. They can recommend 
transfer of unsatisfactory employees 
out of their blocks and can ask for 
replacements but cannot materially 
alter the staffing pattern. They can 
add more teachers if they can find 
them. Most cadres are too small to 
permit any block to have two em- 
ployees while others still have none. 


Evaluation: Results 

How is it all working out? 

Opinion has been divided from 
the first. Not a few predicted dis- 
aster if power were given to the 
people. They pointed to the illit- 
eracy, caste loyalties, factionalism, 
communalism, feudalism, politics, 
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weakness of democratic tradition, 
and said democracy could not work 
under those conditions. But the 
strong State leadership, backed by 
the committee report, insisted that 
decentralization be tried. Considered 
opinion of both discerning visitors 
and major officials is that decen- 
tralization is working. Several bits 
of evidence support this view. 

Formerly, the CD staff often 
failed to get enough takers of their 
projects to consume the available 
funds. In the first six months after 
decentralization, the villages and 
Samitis had proposed three times as 
many projects as they had initiated 
in any previous year. | Statistics 
show that numerous types of activ- 
ity have grown phenomenally. The 
full year’s funds were committed in 
many blocks before the new plan 
was six months old. State offices re- 
ported an avalanche of requests for 
assistance far in excess of any prior 
year. The demand has been so heavy 
that special state funds have been 
promised to relieve the pressure. 

Without question more develop- 
ment work is being done today by 
the citizenry than ever before. The 
enthusiasm generated is resulting in 
much more self-help regardless of 
grants-in-aid. Some villages have 
erected school buildings and com- 
pleted other projects costing 10 to 
30 times more than the grant re- 
ceived. The direct and continuing 
line of communication between the 
people and government is bringing 
results. 

No one claims 100 percent. suc- 
cess. At the end of the first year, 
Rajasthan’s Chief Minister estimat- 
ed that 30 percent of the Samitis 
started out doing good work and 
that another 50 to 60 percent had 
brought their efficiency up to par. 
He thinks that only 10 per cent are 
doing poor work. Others in a posi- 
tion to know say from 60 to 90 per- 
cent are doing good work. 

Influence, politics, friendship, 
caste, and favoritism continue to op- 
erate, but more trouble and ineffi- 
ciency are caused by ignorance than 
by intent. Audit systems prevent 
wholesale misuse of funds. Most 
criticism is by officials who have lost 
their decision-making powers and 
the leverage of grants-in-aid. They 
are not vet reconciled to seeing 


these decisions made by elected 
groups. 


Next Steps 

$y American terms the decentral- 
ization is only partial. You do not 
see any independent school boards, 
for instance, even so, Americans 
concerned with their own increas- 
ing centralization should take heart 
that the process is being reversed in 
another part of the world. One can 
expect in due time that the contin- 
uous feedback of evaluation data 
will bring about further improve- 
ment. The approach is pragmatic- 
not doctrinnaire. 

Rajasthan has already chalked 
out certain further steps: 

Separate local bodies will be con- 
stituted for judicial work—a move 
toward a more independent judici- 
ary in the lower levels. 

Certain quasi-official local and 
block organizations are being estab- 
lished particularly in the economic 
realm. 

Special award-grants and loans 
are being given to those Samitis, in 
groups of four and five, which show 
the best performance. Thus limited 
resources are used both as incen- 
tives and as extra talents to those 
who can use them best. 

Responsibility for collecting land 
revenue will be decentralized by 
stages to the Samitis as they meet 
the necessary levels of efficiency. 

Principles of decentralization will 
be extended to towns and cities as 
an Urban Community Development 
program gets under way. 


Other States 

The Andhya Pradesh legislation, 
while generally similar, does not 
go quite as far as that in Rajasthan. 
Even so, significant progress has 
been reported. Within the past two 
years the states of Assam, Kerala, 
Madras, Orissa, and Uttar Pradesh 
have passed legislation which estab- 
lishes some degree of democratic 
decentralization. Mysore, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Punjab have intro- 
duced bills. Soon Bihar will consider 
legislation. Gujerat and Maharash- 
tra have commissions studying the 
matter. After years of experience 
with a government program of de- 
velopment, a new philosophy is 
taking hold. 

(Please turn to page 155) 
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Provocative Challenge 


Lies in Need for 


By LUCILLE MaWHINNEY 
and MARVIN SITTS 


REMEDIAL WRITING REMEDIES 


Ax area which adult educators 
might profitably explore is remedial 
English composition. While adult 
education programs have een offer- 
ing for some time such courses as 
reading improvement, business spell- 
ing, formal grammar, and _ report 
writing, another and perhaps more 
serious need exists for a scientific 
approach to the problem of adults 
whose writing in general is inade- 
quate. The difficulty may stem from 
improper training or psychological 
maladjustment. At any rate, the 
writing problems of many of these 
people do not yield to traditional in- 
struction. 

Adult education could supplement 
the work of the college English de- 
partments, many of which appear to 
be frustrated by these people en- 
rolled in their cla These English 
departments set up committees 
which set up new courses of study 
and make surveys of confused de- 
partments of other colleges which in 
desperation are dropping remedial 
English composition, or have drop- 
ped it and are now resuming it, or 
are contemplating dropping it, or are 
struggling along with it. An exclu- 
sive few colleges have never offered 
remedial English or are teaching it 
under a disguised name. 

Where graduate students are 
available, they frequently teach the 
remedial classes under supervision. 
Some department chairmen recog- 
nize that the course requires well- 
trained, experienced teachers but 
still may question the advisability 
of using their best. And heavy pop- 
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ular emphasis on the necessity of 
training world leaders from among 
the intellectually favored too often 
stigmatizes the teachers assigned to 
the less fortunate students. 
Admittedly there will always be 
incoherence and 
papers of a 


vacuity in the 
segment of remedial 
English students, but a reasonable 
assumption might be that anyone 
who has mastered the complex proc- 
esses of speech should be able un- 
der effective instruction to write lit- 
erately what he can speak. A good 
course of study might be one step 
toward aiding these students, but 
the best course of study will not ac- 
chieve the ultimate goal unless it is 
taught by understanding teachers 
employing functional techniques. 

Adult education groups which at- 
tempt to work on this problem will 
have certain advantages. Adult stu- 
dents are sincere and ready to learn. 
Adult programs are less rigid and 
program directors more free to ex- 
periment. If the need of the student 
is improvement in spelling, for ex- 
ample, it can be taught without any 
feeling that such emphasis reflects 
adversely on the dignity of the 
program. Adult teachers consider 
their main job is to take the student 
from “where he is” and not from 
a more vague concept of “where he 
ought to be.’ They have learned 
that their teaching must satisfy stu- 
ents or they will have no customers. 
They have had to devise techniques 
which hold the students’ interest and 
keep them wanting to come to class. 
Adult teachers tend to possess the 
necessary optimism, idealism, and 
dedication. A successful pioneer ef- 
fort in an adult program could well 
encourage colleges and high schools 
in their efforts to teach remedial 
writing. 


Teachers in Limited Supply 


Among the numerous hurdles 
confronting adult educators would 


be finding adequately trained and 
experienced teachers temperament- 
ally suited to work with remedial 
students. They must regard the 
work as a challenge and not as a 
penalty. A teacher with a major in 
English is not the total answer. Us- 
ually he has concentrated on litera- 
ture which has a limited value in 
teaching composition, especially rem- 
edial writing. The possibility has 
existed in many colleges to earn a 
Ph.D. in English with no course in 
writing beyond freshman composi- 
tion. If this teacher has never writ- 
ten much himself beyond bluebooks 
and term papers or even beyond a 
dissertation for a doctorate, he tends 
to expect literature from his  stu- 
dents and has little appreciation for 
progress at a lower level. Paradox- 
ically, a teacher who has taken sev- 
eral advanced courses in writing and 
who is probably a_ skilled writer 
himself tends to be much more tol- 
erant of the problems of others. 

Adult would 
have to seek teachers with a reason- 
able understanding of applied psy- 
chology and with a great degree of 
empathy. Such teachers realize that 
many errors in writing are due to 
Often the stu- 
dents are trying too desperately to 
please the teacher. Often, too, stu- 
dents write poor papers when they 
lack comfortable grasp of their sub- 
ject. Frequently they have no 
knowledge of organizing their ideas, 
and this deficiency leads to confused 
thinking. And usually these students 
have never had enough practice in 
writing to give them any degree of 
facility or self-confidence. 

To receive illiterate and literate 
papers written by the same student 
is not uncommon. This student 
might be compared to the highly 
trained person of humble origin 
who, when emotionally disturbed, 
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self-consciousness. 


reverts to the unrefined speech pat- 
(Please turn to p We 15 4) 
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Observations on One of 


7 
\\ int, a lay leader be acceptable 


as a discussion leader for a group 
of parents? Can a lay leader or- 
ganize a local program otf parent 
education ? 

Can discussion skills be devel- 
oped in a short training course for 
persons not previously trained in 


Z either leadership or child develop- 
1 ment and guidance ? 

i he Can a training program be organ- 
{ Br ized so that the “power of the 
f group” will become an influential 


factor in refashioning habits and 
strengthening skills 7 
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Such were the questions prompt- 
ing an evaluation study of the pa- 


Wet 


rent education lay leader training 
program by the School of Home 
Economics at Southern Illinois Uni- 


hii 


et 


versity. For ten years the univer- 
sity had participated in this state- 
wide program conducted coopera- 
tively by the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and various 
colleges and universities of the 
state. But results were unmeasured, 
and no consistent guided plan had 
been in operation. Observation 
tended to indicate that although the 
participants earnestly appreciated 
and enjoyed the courses, there was 
insufficient evidence of carry-over 
as discussion leaders and parent ed- 
ucation chairmen. Why not? Where 
was the breakdown between creed 
and deed? 


—_—$————————— 


DoroTHy 
Illinois, has had wide 


KELLAR Carty of Marion, 


experience with 


“1 bs, both business and educational organiza- 
2 tions.- As a lecturer in home economics 
education in the Southern Illinois Uni- 

versity School of Home Economics and 


the University Division of Adult Educa- 


on, she conducts off-campus courses in 


vont loadprel ~ hous ae eames — 
parent-leadership. She has written ex- 

esaratas fae len M } . } 
tensively tor educational yournals and 

rr . } 7 
conferences 1 was recently appointed 


to the editorial hoard of the Ittrnots 


PARENT- TEACHER. 
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Adult Education's Major Needs 


LAY LEADERS AN 


In 1958 a conference of profes- 
sional leader-trainers from the co- 
operating colleges was called by the 
parent education chairman of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and led by Dr. William 
G. Hollister, M.D., Consultant on 
Mental Health in Education, Com- 
munity Services Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health. Dr. 
Anna Carol Fults, Chairman of the 
Home Economics Education De- 
partment at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity was a participant, and the 
writer was chairman of the con- 
ference. The findings of this confer- 
ence were projected into a three- 
year program, and the writer be- 
came a part-time lecturer at South- 
ern Illinois University for this spe- 
cialized service. 


Benchmarks 

These ten features became bench- 
marks for this new program: 

1. A 16-hour course would be of- 
fered as four all-day meetings or 
six evening meetings. Meetings 
would be held where tables and 
chairs could be arranged informally. 

2. Staff would be provided by the 
Home Economics Education De- 
partment of the School of Home 
Economics through the community 
services of the Division of Techni- 
cal and Adult Education. 

3. Tuition fees would be kept at 
a minimum ($6.00) and they were 
to be paid by PTA units for a 
“team” of at least two persons. 

4. Each course was to be spon- 
sored by a PTA Council, thereby 
establishing local “roots”, and pro- 
viding responsibility for planning 
and follow-through. 

5. A program, once begun in a 
community, would be continued for 
three years to develop a reservoir 
of trained lay leaders knowledge- 
able in the area of parent education. 
Not only would these persons be 


expected to become discussion 
leaders and parent education chair- 
men, but they might also become 
program chairmen or officers in 
time. As the number of such 
trained leaders grew, so might a 
“climate” favorable to productive 
work in parent education activities. 

6. Course emphasis would be on 
group leadership techniques rather 
than on child development. The 
child guidance materials would pro- 
vide the vehicle for the use of the 
techniques. It was hoped that these 
lay leaders could become somewhat 
skillful as leaders, not as “‘authori- 
ties” in child development and _ be- 
havior. They would be encouraged 
to depend on professional consult- 
ants and reliable materials for “‘au- 
thority.” 

7. Practical helps in working re- 
lationships with school personnel, 
organization officers, resource per- 
sonnel and agencies would be in- 
cluded as part of the course content. 

8. The packet of basic study and 
resource materials provided by the 
I.C.P.T. without charge would be 
given to each trainee. This included 
government bulletins, mental health 
pamphlets, the I.C.P.T. parent ed- 
ucation handbook, and one issue of 
the PTA Magazine which features 
a study-discussion series of articles 
on child growth. 

9. The total group would be di- 
vided into smaller ‘“Learn-by-doing” 
groups of approximately six per- 
sons. This would permit actual prac- 
tice and participation in a non- 
threatening low-risk situation and 
develop self confidence in handling 
problems as both a ‘teader and a 
group member. After the first vear, 
each learn-by-doing group would 
have an “adviser’—one who had 
the course previously. This was also 
seen as a means of additional train- 
ing and recognition for these ad- 
visers, 
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10. A reunion would follow each 
training program by about two or 
three months for the purpose of fur- 
ther information, encouragement, 
inspiration, and exchange of ideas. 
Such a reunion workshop could en- 
courage leaders to have something 
tangible for the “brag” 
well as problems for the “worry” 


session as 


session. Newly acquired skills and 
insights would be nailed down with 
more permanency through _ this 
means of follow-up support. 


The Pudding’s Proof 

How effective was this program? 
At the two-year point of the three- 
year program questionnaires were 
sent to the trainees of the course in 
the four centers where it had been 
conducted. Replies were 
from approximately 50% of those 
who had been enrolled. Some of 
them had completed the work only 
a few weeks previously, however. 


received 


These replies were tabulated and 
studied in conjunction with a review 
of some of the literature in this 
field. These replies indicated this 
type of course was productive, sat- 
isfying, and enthusiastically sup- 
ported by those who had attended. 
In addition, certain experiential ob- 
servations have reinforced our faith 
in the program, and have brought 
about some additions and changes. 
The following points are a compos- 
ite distillate of the learnings to date 
concerning this program. 

1. It must always be remembered 
these trainees are family-minded 
people with family responsibilities. 
Volunteers must be allowed to set 
their own pace, but helped to make 
the most effective use of the time 
they do contribute. 

2. Personal contact is the most ef- 
fective means of interesting people 
in such a course. The “asking” proc- 
ess results in a more selective group 
of trainees. Although notifying let- 
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ters go to the organization presi- 
dents, it is usually the trained lay 
leaders who seek out and enlist new 
enrolees. In a study of volunteers 
Blumberg and Arsenian found that 
the kind of persons most likely to 


respond to the request for volunteer 
service would be those who were 


known to have a socio-civie sense of 
responsibility, with previous experi- 
ence in similar activities; those 
whom they saw were able to achieve 
some personal need _ satisfaction 
through this offering of time and 
energy.’ 

3. People indicated they took the 
course for at least two reasons: (1) 
because they are personally inter- 
ested in parent and family life edu- 
cation, and (2) because of a feeling 
of lovalty and responsibility to their 
PTA’s. The acknowledged desire to 
lead a discussion group was the least 
influential reason given. This would 
seem to indicate that emotional sup- 
port for this facet of the training 
must be built into the course from 
the very Certificates, 
, and personal as 
surances make the difference be- 
tween reluctance and enthusiasm. 


beginning. 
publicity, “teams” 


4. An acceptance of the program 
by the community and by the or- 
ganization develops as time and a 
number of trained lay leaders are 
able to provide an understanding of 
its purpose and potential. It has 
been found in this work that while 
enthusiasm was evident from the 
very beginning, it was not until the 
third year in the community that the 
trainees were able to indicate on 
the first day a clear realization of 
why they had been chosen to take 
the lay leadership training course. 

5. The packet of materials pro- 
vided by the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was acknowl- 


1 Arthur Blumberg and Seth Arsenian, 
“A Deeper Look at Volunteers,” ADULT 
LeapersHip, Vol. 9, No. 2 (June, 1960). 
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edged as very useful. Not only did 
they use this in class, but also in 
their discussion groups, as loan ref- 
erences to other parents, and as ma 
terial for a parents bookshelf. These 
hookshelves were placed in school 
offices, in public and school libraries, 
and portable ones were used at PTA 
meetings. The PTA Magazine 
study-discussion series and the I.C.- 
P.T. parent education handbook, 
Parents Are Important, were indi- 
cated as the most useful of the items. 
This handbook was written espe 
cially for these courses. 

6. A request was made for more 
visual materials by those replying to 
the questionnaires. We now show 
the film How to Conduct a Discus- 
ston either the first or second meet- 
ing. A flip chart of cartoon-type 
drawings has further visualized the 
purpose and content of parent edu- 
cation. To make this more widely 
usable for the trainees, it has been 
put into 35 mm. slides with an ac 
companying script for loan. The 
challenge always remains to get ma 
terials on the level for good com 
munication of ideas with people not 
accustomed to working with words. 
David I,. MacKaye saw this rela- 
tionship to formal education as: 
“Formal education tends to be over 
intellectualized. The intelligent skep 
ticism which is advocated for the 
environment within the ivory tower 
gives too little real help to the man 
or woman who lives on the side- 
walk level.” ? There is also the con- 
tinuing need to adjust the terminol- 
ogy to the relative sophistication of 
the training group. 

7. The participants felt the pro- 
fessional leader was a friend and 
showed personal interest in them 
and in their problems, and they ap- 
preciated this. Matthew Miles in 
Learning to Work in Groups makes 


2“What is Adult Education?”, Adult 
Education (Spring, 1955). 
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the assertion that unless the leader 
really wants to help the group to 
do a better job, he will “know the 
words, but not the music.” * The 
professional leader-trainer becomes 
more effective when available for 
consultation. The NTL regards con- 
sultation as a logical extension of 
the training program: “After the 
completion of training, the trainer 
may consult with the trainee at 
strategic intervals, serving as a 
source of emotional support.” * As 
the same professional leader works 
with a program for several years, 
this emotional support may be com- 
pounded. 

8. All these groups were spon- 
sored by the PTA Councils of their 
communities. In some cases financial 
aid for tuition fees was extended to 
them by the I.C.P.T. Where the 
council support and effort was in- 
effective the training program has 
not been renewed. It is felt the de- 
mand must come from within the 
group which later provides the so- 
cial reinforcement necessary for 
continuity and productivity. Newly 
learned skills and attitudes, to be 
converted into action, need local re- 
inforcement and support or they 
may become lost under force of 
apathy and resistance present in 
every group. Another lay leader, a 


fellow-learner, was the person most 


frequently consulted for advice and 
counsel. 

9. A definite need for follow-up 
after these short courses was ob- 
served in order to deal with new 
problems as they arose, and to pro- 
vide counsel and support for proj- 
ects under way. Semi-annual re- 
unions are now held, and one com- 
munity has organized an “alumni” 
group which has its own officers and 
meets three times per year. It is 
from this group that “advisers” are 
secured for working with the small 
learn-by-doing groups of new train- 
ees each year. 

10. Although volunteers may re- 
spond from a sense of socio-civic re- 
sponsibility, their participation must 


Matthew B. Miles, Learning to Work 
it Groups (New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959). 

* National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, “Consultation as a 
Training Function,” Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. XV, No. 2 (1959). 
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also yield a sense of need satisfac- 
tion, and the sooner the possibility 
of such gratification, the better. This 
human characteristic is gratified by 
the inclusion in the course of ma- 
terial which relates to their own 
families and children. The 76 per- 
sons replying indicated these courses 
had helped them to become better 
parents to 183 children; and many 
of them “wished I'd had it long 
ago.” It is now felt that group leader 
techniques alone would not result 
in as strong a course. 

11. It is assumed the pay-off of 
any training program is RESULTS. 
These 76 persons reported the fol- 
lowing results for these two years: 

34 persons had given 47 terms of 

service as parent education 
chairmen 

30 persons had held 160 parents 

discussion groups 
42 persons had helped with 81 
PTA programs 

16 persons had helped with 39 
radio broadcasts and 1 TV 
show 

6 persons had _ participated in 

demonstrations 


N 


persons had assisted with or 
conducted workshops for 
councils, districts, or state 
meetings 
2 persons had presented sex ed- 
ucation films to girls and 
mothers 
8 had served as monitors for a 
TV evaluation project, one as 
a regional chairman 
1 had served on a state parent 
education committee 
15 had prepared parent education 
bookshelves at school 
5 had prepared bookshelves at 
their public libraries 
76 had distributed literature to 
others 
These groups have produced 
guides, charts, skits, posters, which 
have been shared with other train- 
ing groups and PTA’s throughout 
the state. Some have been used by 
other states. As a group achieves 
recognition and some feeling of ac- 
complishment, further achievement 
becomes multiplicative. One of the 
most exciting discoveries of the 
group is the resources within itself. 
One school’s parent education 
chairman made this interesting re- 
port of their works: “Our first year 
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we had 6 discussion groups, gave 
one radio program, presented one 
PTA program, and showed a sex 
education film for 5th and 6th grade 
girls and their mothers. This year 
we are having 6 discussion groups, 
one radio program, two PTA pro- 
grams, a Junior High Orientation 
for parents, sex education film for 
the 5th and 6th grade girls and 
their mothers, a filmstrip project on 
preadolescent sex education for the 
6th grade boys and their parents, a 
special discussion group for parents 
of kindergarten teachers, and we 
have presented two programs for 
other groups. Two fathers are build- 
ing a parents bookshelf. Next year 
we plan to do some work on a Code 
for Parents.” 

12. Even more opportunity for 
practical experience was requested 
in the replies. The operation of the 
movie projector has been added as 
a class activity. It was arranged at 
mid-point in the training course for 
two trainees to each invite two 
friends (6 in all) to come to an in- 
formal “try-out” discussion at one’s 
home. At the following training ses- 
sion, experiences and problems were 
discussed as further opportunities 
for learning. This trial-and-success 
activity is now a regular feature of 
the course. 

13. By emphasizing discussion 
leadership techniques rather than 
child guidance the creative energies 
of the group are released to handle 
the resource materials at the relative 
sophistication level of the group. 
They do not feel self-conscious ; they 
are not dashed to pieces on the rocks 
of “right” and “wrong’’; they are 
not overwhelmed by more informa- 
tion being hurled at them than they 
can manage with ease. 

14. Buzz groups and original 3-5 
minute skits have proven to be the 
best-liked teasers to stimulate and 
encourage discussion. Roundtables, 
panels, and symposiums based on 
reading seem to be preferred to films 
for small groups. Cartoons, with or 
without captions, serve as an ex- 


-cellent springboard for discussion. 


Broadly speaking, it has seemed that 
films running more than 20 minutes 
make discussion more difficult. 

15. It takes time to develop the 
first tentative hesitant beginnings 


(Please turn to page 155) 
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ENDS AND MEANS OF URBAN 
RENEWAL 

Papers from the Philadelphia Housing 
Association's Fiftieth Anniversary Forum. 
Philadelphia Housing Association, 1717 
Sansom, Philadelphia, 1961. 102 pp. 


The Philadelphia Housing Association 
is one of the oldest independent citizens’ 
housing groups in the country. This little 
book is made up of the background pa- 
pers which formed the basis of discussion 
at the Association’s fiftieth anniversary 
forum. While they naturally deal with 
Philadelphia problems they will stimu- 
late fresh thinking on the part of those 
concerned with urban renewal every- 
where. 


MENTAL RETARDATION: READ- 
INGS AND RESOURCES 

By Jerome H. Rothstein, Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., New York, 1961. 
628 pp. $6.75. 

This book consists primarily of 56 ar- 
ticles in the field of mental retardation, 
selected by the editor from 5,000 articles 
and reports published in the last 25 
years. In making his choices Professor 
Rothstein was governed by the over-all 
importance of the subject, the clarity 
and form of the article, and the technical 
accuracy of the data. He has provided 
perceptive section introductions which 
give some historical background, present 
related problems, and discuss related ar- 
ticles. Charts, tables and other resource 
materials are freely used in the book, 
and still other supplementary material is 
listed as a service to the reader. Parents 
and parent organizations as well as edu- 
cators, psychologists, and sociologists will 
find this a helpful and important volume. 

The articles are grouped into fifteen 
sections, each dealing with a_ specific 
phase of the general topic. 
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Editor Rothstein is a professor of edu- 
cation at San Francisco State College 
where he is in charge of programs for 
the training of teachers, counselors, and 
leadership personnel in mental retarda- 
tion. He is an associate editor of E-rcep- 
tional Children and of the American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency. 


HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT 
MODEL U. N. MEETINGS 

Prepared by the United Nations in 
cooperation with UNESCO. Oceana Pub- 
lications, Inc., 80 Fourth Avenue, Nex 
‘ork, 1961. 126 pp. Paper, $1.50; cloth, 


” 
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\ handbook which provides practical 
suggestions on how to organze and con- 
duct model sessions of United Nations 
bodies, this volume is designed primarily 
for the use of teachers and students in 
secondary schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. However, any group interested in 
sponsoring or participating in such a 
model session will find it very helpful. 


DAG HAMMARSKJOLD AND CRISIS 
DIPLOMACY 

By Richard I. Miller, Oceana Publica- 
tions, Inc., 80 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
1961. 344 pp. Paperback, $2.25; cloth, 
$6.00. 

This readable and well-documented 
study of the UN and its Secretary-Gen- 
eral was written before the untimely death 
of Mr. Hammarskjold. While its predic- 
tions about his own future are naturally 
altered, the book remains fully worthy of 
attention as a history of the more than 
eight years of the UN’s life while Mr. 
Hammarskjold served it in what his pre- 
decessor, Trygve Lie, once described as 
“the most impossible job in the world.” 

In the closing words of the author, 
“The former Swedish official has carried 
out the prescribed functions of the office 
admirably, and he has attended to its 
extraordinary political and diplomatic de- 
mands in a most effective and imagina- 
tive manner. Observers close to the 
scene by and large are enthusiastic in 
their praise for the steady and superior 
job done by Mr. Hammarskjold. This 
book certainly confirms that general 
observation.” 
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information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


Barnes & oble 


the widest range of home-study 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 
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EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


VOLUNTEER SERVICES IN 
MENTAL HOSPITALS 

National Association of Mental Health, 
Vew York, 1961. 

An optimistic philosophy based on in- 
creasingly active participation of  hos- 
pitalized mental patients in “normal” ac- 
tivities underlies this report of the In- 
stitute of Directors of Volunteer Services 
in Mental Hospitals resulting from the 
February, 1960, conference held in To- 
peka. Volunteers are seen as providing 
stimulations which patients will other- 
Wise not receive. Volunteers can provide 
non-professional relationships to patients 
while at the same time serve to com- 
municate to the public at large the many 
hopeful and creative steps which are ac- 
tually enabling emotionally disturbed pa- 
tients to find more effective ways of liv- 
ing, more confidence and feelings of be- 
longingness and worthwhileness. 

“Treatment teams” are advocated as the 
best way to provide broad experiences 
for upset folk, and volunteers are indis- 
pensable members of such teams. In order 
for patients to develop healthy ways of 
looking at life they must participate with 
others in healthy activities. To develop 
sensitive and adjustive ways of dealing 
with others they must take part, ac- 
tively, in a healthy environment. Volun- 
teers can help make the treatment setting 
a healthy one. They are necessary to 
supplement professional activities with 
many different types of “human,” non- 
professional activities. These activities 
the volunteers must do with, rather than 
for, patients. 

This report contends—and this is sup- 
ported by a growing psychiatric and psy- 
chological contention—that treatment 
teams must evolve through discussions 
and planning together, a compatible and 
harmonious therapeutic atmosphere. Such 
an atmosphere cannot be developed by 
individuals or services working alone. 
They must work together to plan and 
develop a philosophy and a_ program. 
Likewise the entire hospital organization 
must have its staff develop through ac- 
tive participation a philosophy which 
grows out of thinking together. Such an 
approach can give coordination to the 
entire hospital, improve the enthusiasm 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


Barnes & Noble 


Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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— = Nora Stirling's 


FAMILY LIFE PLAYS 


—12 powerful new ways to ease 
everyday crises in the home. “The 
most successful blend of new 
mental health insights and the old 
storv-teller skills. Each will start 
a new train of thought in harassed 
pare nts.”-—Margaret Me ad $6.50 


at bookstores or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 29! B'way, N.Y.C. 7 


and meaningfulness of what everyone 


an approach cannot be de- 
sed by a sub-group and “imposed” on 


i staff or team. This report suggests that 


volunteers are vital in developing the 
philosophy and revising it in the light of 
on-going experience, since these volun- 
teers represent the non-professional, com- 


mon sense view of the entire program 
and philosophy both to the patients and 
to the public 
\s communications agents between the 
spital and the community, the volun- 
teers are seen as vital. They help both 


the hospital and the community develop 
better perspectives. They help avoid the 
strains which grow out of a hospital or 


a community getting ahead of the other 


with resulting frictions and loss of mo- 


rale and satisfaction. Mental health is 
said here to involve improving three 
things: Satisfying conceptions of one- 


! 
elf: strong ties to the life around one- 
self, along with rewards and psychologi- 
cal supports in the life of the community; 


and authentic encounters with others in 


face-to-face relationships. Volunteers are 
of value to patients and to staff in these 
ways. Volunteers are also of value in set- 


ting models for community understandit 


red 


I 1 
in all areas of mental health. They help 
ane the public conceptions of hopeless- 
ness. They help reduce guilt, fear, em- 
barrassment, and other invalid reactions, 
and help with public education to the 
lat positive and helpful expecta- 

ind supports will come into practice. 
Problems of large organizations are 
discussed as posing new challenges be- 
cause of communication and coordination 
difficulties. This will remind the reader 
of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health and Mental Illness conclusion 
that big hospitals cannot provide the 
coherent philosophy and coordinated 
smoothness of function which are pos- 


in smaller organizations. 


The report contends that management's 
responsibility requires personal partici 
pation and personal involvement in the 
volunteer program. It insists that “just 
token recognition” of the program's ex 
1 not enable the philosophy or 


istence wil 
the program to develop. 

The report also makes clear that spirit- 
ual and cultural needs of patients are not 
an extravagance but are fundamental as- 


pects of treatment, of improvement, and 


of subsequent mental health. These and 
many other points are made concerning 
development of the public’s understand- 
ing of essentials. These items go into 
developing the appropriate sense of re- 
sponsibility for emotional problems on 
the part of families, communities, and 
public. 
Eimore Martin, Px.D., 
Program Director, 
S. C. State Hospital. 


TELEVISION AND THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 

By Neil Postman et al., Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 138 pp. 
Paper bound, $1.00. 

The title of this excellent little book 
may be misleading if it conveys to 
readers the idea that the book is only 
about TV as it relates to the teaching 
of English. Actually, more than half the 
pages are concerned with a review and 
perspective of mass communication, the 
TV industry, the effects of TV and the 
literature in the field. By relating these 
the author and the Committee on the 
Study of Television from the National 
Council of Teachers of English, point up 
clearly the educational significance of 
TV. Thus the book holds some im- 
portance for all teachers including those 
administering and teaching adults. 

Because of its candid approach to a 
discussion of TV, drama, the Westerns, 
Cops and Robbers, The Family Show, 
the actuality narrative, comedy and other 
kinds of programs, the reader becomes 
quickly aware that TV literature deserves 
serious consideration. For example, in 
discussing the Westerns the author points 
out, “The best explanation of the wide 
appeal of the formula western may be 
found in the psychological needs of the 
audience. The Western’s clear moral im- 
perative, its emphasis on raw physicai 
danger, its overt rather than suppressed 
violence, and its evocation of a mythical, 
but romantic, past no doubt touch some- 
thing that runs deep in American culture.” 

Part Two is designed to suggest to 
the teacher specific procedures that will 
give direction to the study of TV in 
the classroom. The author proceeds 
through explanation and example to show 
the uses that can be made of bulletin 
boards, class announcements, student TV 
Committees, special assignments, units 
within the curriculum, special TV courses, 
and workshops. This section is frankly 
done and well illustrated as demonstrated 
by the report of one student in his evalua- 
tion of a particular performance of “Have 
Gun Will Travel”. The student said that 
the show could have been improved if 
at the end the bad character had “killed 
Paladin, then his father, and then the 
writer of the show.” 

G. J. 


THE PRICE OF SURVIVAL 
By Linwood P. Gould, Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1959. 96 pp. 
This potent little book holds much of 
interest for those adults who may wish 


to accept the author’s invitation to sur- 
vival. It is pertinent because Gould 
describes first the lessons of history and 
our present dilemma and in part two, 
he suggests solutions. The reader gets 
a “jolt” at the very beginning when the 
author points out, “A careful consideration 
of the times in which we live indicates 
that the United States is relatively Jess 
prepared to avert national disaster, in- 
cluding even survival itself, than it was 
on the eve of World War IT.” One of the 
reasons we are so ill prepared is because 
the concept of survival is so poorly un- 
derstood. The author maintains that the 
rate of “survival illiteracy” in this Nation 
approaches and in some cases exceeds 
the high rate of “fundamental illiteracy” 
in Asia and Africa. 

In translating thought into action and 
in an effort to do something about our 
“survival illiteracy” Gould develops a 
plan around the basic philosophy that edu- 
cation is the key not only to the survival 
of man but to the survival of democratic 
society. He proposes the formation of 
a new institution with two basic pur- 
poses: 1. The development of a realistic 
program for survival along positive and 
constructive lines and, 2. A_ translation 
of this program into living reality. This 
institution might be known as the “Ameri- 
can Institute fur Survival and Freedom” 
and he suggests that the institution should 
concern itself with the establishment of 
a center for research and development, 
creation of a training center for highly 
skilled leaders in the comprehension and 
effective communication of the program, 
and the establishment of a coordinating 
center for the encouragement of a unified 
and maximum national effort in the im- 
plementation of this program. 

The author's greatest concern, expressed 
throughout the book, is that we have 
been overwhelmingly negative and de- 
fensive in our stand against Communism. 
He is insistent that we must become 
aware of what's happening, develop a 
will to survive, promote an intelligent 
program for survival and take responsi- 
ble action in transforming the program 
into reality. 

Mr. Gould is hopeful that this book 
will excite the reader into thinking and 
acting anew and that the volume may 
serve as a kind of “Bible of survival” 
or “American philosophy of freedom.” 
| believe he is successful. 


i & 


BREAKING THE DELEGATION 
BARRIER 


l6mm., B & W, 30 min., Roundtable 
Productions, 139 S. Beverly Drive, Room 
133, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Reluctance to delegate responsibility 
shown in three different forms—insistent 
personal involvement in detail, intolerance 
of error by subordinates, and fear of rival 
“empire building.” All are surmounted, 
for benefit of company, supervisors and 
workers. 


Adult Leadership 
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Maximum Potential 


With this theme, the Missouri Adult 
Education Association held its) annual 
conference in Kansas City last month. 
Key speakers were RopertT BLAKELY, 
Dean of Extension, University of lowa; 
Cuartes Ratcurorp, Dean of Exten- 
sion at the University of Missouri; A. A. 
LiverIGHT of CSLEA; Irvine Levitas 
of Kansas City Jewish Community Cen 
ter, and NorMAN Roypatt of Wansas 
City University. EuceENe [. JouNson, 
AEA executive committeeman, presided 
over the final session. 


Individual Incomes Grow 

Nearly a million more adults had in- 
comes in excess of $10,000 in 1959 than 
in 1958. The number grew from 3,825,- 
422 in 1958 to 4,783,226 in 1959. 


People and Opinions 

Prospects of Mankind, National Educa- 
tional Television’s distinguished series of 
monthly symposiums featuring Mrs. Et- 
EANOR ROOSEVELT as moderator, has be- 
gun its third successive season Monday 
evenings on NET stations across the 
country. This year again Prospects of 
Vankind will take its cameras to United 
Nations headquarters in New York as 
well as to Washington, D. C., to afford 
national audiences a close look at the 
people and the opinions that make the 
news. The monthly series is part. of 
NET’s new weekly “Television Interna 
tional,” a collection of selected documen- 
taries and symposiums on important 
places, persons, and events throughout the 
world, presented on Mondays during 
prime evening hours. 


Adult Education Popular 

Education, at least adult education, is 
popular in Santa Barbara. More than 
10,000 different citizens enrolled last year 
in some adult education activity—and 
this does not include the thousands who 
attended the Alhecama Players’ produc 
tions or other functions as audiences. 
Beginning this fall the Santa Barbara 
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Adult Education Center is offering more 
than 225 opportunities designed to meet 
every learning need, interest and aspira- 
tion of its citizens. Dr. CHaries Camp- 
BELL, JR., local pediatrician, is the new 
president of Santa Barbara’s Citizens 
\dult Education Advisory Council to the 
Center. The Council announced _ that 
even though participation is great, the 
adult program is the least expensive of 
all instructional areas in the city school 
system. Of the total tax money received 
for public education in Santa Barbara 
only 1!2 percent was spent for adult 
education. 


Utah Sets Pace 

To emphasize the necessity for life- 
long learning; to encourage the adult 
citizens of Utah to acquaint themselves 
with the many opportunities for continu- 
ing their education; and to mobilize the 
State’s adult education resources to the 
end that no person need be denied the 
opportunity to acquire new knowledge and 
new points of view, Gov. Gerorce D. 
CLybE set the week of September 10-16, 
apart and urged full participation by 
colleges and universities, by civic and 
service clubs, church groups, and all pub- 
lic and private educational agencies. As 
a part of the week-long dedication, the 
\dult Education Council of Salt Lake 
City conducted a full days workshop on 
program resources and our national goals. 


Quickie Programs of Retraining 

Ross WitneLm of University of Mich- 
igan has cited some horrible examples 
of “quickie” retraining programs to meet 
the needs of unemployed workers. On a 
U. M. radio program titled, “Business 
Reviews” Wilhelm declared, “Today's 
working man ought to have the initiative 
to acquire extra skills long before he is 
unemployed. Crash programs in retrain- 
ing offer little real hope.” 


Chattanooga Seeks to Establish 
Three-State ETV Cooperation 

A Tri-State Educational Television 
Council has been formed by ten school 
systems and educational institutions of 
Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. This 
council will explore the possibility for 
setting up an educational television sta- 
tion in Chattanooga. A channel for such 
a purpose has already been assigned by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Among those elected as officers of 
the Council are LERoy Martin, Presi- 
dent of the University of Chattanooga, 
and TuropvoreE C. Mercer, President of 
Bryan College, Dayton, Tennessee. 


New York Adult Education Council 
The New York Council in September 
issued its annual Indexed Directory of 


Subjects offered in 70 organizations and 
schools in the New York area. It also 
announced the presentation of “Gideon” 
a new play by Paddy Chayefsky to be 
a theater benefit for the Council and to 
be introduced to New Yorkers at the 
Plymouth Theater on Monday, Decem 


ber 4, 1961. 


Continuing Education for Boys’ Club 
Leaders 

More than six hundred executives and 
unit directors of Boys’ Clubs throughout 
the United States will gain administra 
tive skills and understandings through a 
four-year program of continuing educa 
tion announced recently. The program, 
featuring a series of approximately thirty 
short and intensive institutes in key 
locations of the country, is being spon- 
sored jointly by the Boys’ Clubs of 
America and the School of Education of 
New York University, with financing 
through grants of $132,900 and $35,300 
made respectively to the sponsors by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Enwarp 
W. Pastor, Director of Personnel and 
Training Services of Boys’ Clubs of 
\merica will serve as Project Director 
and Morey R. Fisips, Chairman, De 
partment of Physical Education, Health 
and Recreation at New York University, 
will be Associate Director. 
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IS YOUR LIBRARY OUR 
SUBSCRIBER? 


What's new with 


NEWS FOR YOU? 


Beginning October 4, NEWS 
FOR YOU, the weekly news and 
feature periodical in easy Eng- 
lish for adults wil! be issued on 
two levels: 


Level A, 3rd to 4th grade 
Level B, 5th to 6th grade 


Write for FREE copies of 
three successive weeks— 
either or both levels, any 
number you wish. 


CPCCA PL 


Subscription rates for 17 weeks 


Number ordered Unit Price 
| $1.00 
2 to 9 75¢ 
10 to 24 60¢ 
25 to 49 50¢ 
50 to 99 40¢ 
100 and over O¢ 


NEWS FOR YOU 
Box 131, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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A.E.A. Endowment 
Fund—1961 


MEMBERS WHO HAVE PLEDGED 
OR CONTRIBUTED 

Allen, Esther C. 

Allen, James G. 

Allen, Lawrence A 

Allen, Robert 

Alter, Forest 

Andrus, Ruth 

Austin, Emory A. 


Bacon, Emery F. 
Banks, Edwin P 
Beebe, George A. 
Benne, Kenneth D. 
Blitz, Sidney 

Brown, Wilzella 
Burnsted, James L. 
Burr, E. L. 

Butcher, Elizabeth 
Buttenheim, Harold S. 


Cain, Ruth kK 

Caliver, Ambrose 
Canar, Donald A. 
Carstenson, Blue A. 
Cass, Angelica W. 
Chamberlain, Martin 
Cheek, Rev. A. Wilson 
Clettenberg, J. E. 
Clewell, Geraldine 
Coit, Eleanor G. 
Colorado Council of A.E. 
Cortright, Richard W. 
Crabtree, Arthur P. 
Culver, Elsie Thomas 
Cummins, Neil J. 
Campbell, Sarah A. 


Davidson, Adele Kk. 
Davison, Edward 

De Jong, Helen 
Dexter, Hilton O 
Dompig, Rosalina A. 
Dreis, Thelma 
Dunklee, Mrs. Edw. V. 
Durgin, Harold C. 
Durrie, Paul H. 


Edge, Sigrid A. 
Emerson, Eleanor 


Fox, Charlesanna 
*randson, Phillip E. 
Friedlander, Mrs. Marcus 
Fruitt, Rev. and Mrs. B. S. 
Fulker, Edmund N. 

Fuller, Muriel 

Furlong, Mrs. Miriam 


Gibb, Mr. and Mrs. Jack R. 
Giddings, Cyrus V. 
Glidewell, John C. 
Gnaedinger, Rev. Harry 
Golden, William P. 

Gray, Walter Jr. 

Gray, Miss Wil Lou 
Greene, David L. 

Guinn, Dorothy C. 


Haglin, Isabel 
Harris, Ruby D 
Hawkes, Franklin P. 
Hawley, John B. 


Hendrickson, Andrew 
Hewitt, Helen R. 
Holabird, Mrs. John 
Holden, Florence 
Holden, John B. 
Hollis, Jennie C. 
Houle, Cyril O. 
Hunsaker, Herbert C. 


Indiana State Adult Education 
Association 


Jensen, Glenn S. 
Johnson, Eugene I. 


Kahn, Barbara 

Kaplan, Abbott 

Kashdan, Bernard 

Kempfer, Dr. and Mrs. Homer 
Kidd, John P. 

Kinsey, Frank E. Jr. 
Kirkpatrick, E. L 

Klein, Philip and Esther 
Knowles, Malcolm S. 
Kreitlow, Burton W. 


Lapayowker, M. Stanford 
Lapidus, Myrna P. 
Laubach, Robert S. 
Lausell, Mrs. Demetrio 
Lewis, Evelyn M. 
Lewis, Raymond C. 
LeVine, James 

London, Jack 

Luhrs, Henry F. 

Luke, Robert A. 
Lushine, James A. 


Lyfield, William G. 


Macnamara, Sara 
McCallister, Frank 
McClusky, Howard Y. 
McElroy, Louis A. 

McKay, Olive 

Mcke ever, Ne ll 

McKinney, James 

Mapp, Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Michigan Adult Education Association 
Mighell, Charles R. 

Mitchell, Nicholas P. 
Moberly, Russell L. 

Monroe, Margaret FE. 

Moyer, Garnet 


National Home Study Council 
Noble, J. Kendrick 


Oklahoma Adult Education Association 

Ohio State Association for Adult 
Education 

Overstreet, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 


Parmelee, Foster 
Peterson, Alice 
Phinney, Eleanor 
Pollock, Josephine 
Preston, Everett C. 
Pritchard, J. Carson 


Rhode s, Opal T. 
Risley, Robert F. 


Rugen, Mabel FE. 


Seay, Maurice F. 
Sellers, Mary C. 
Settle, Mary B. 


Sheats, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Silvey, Ted F. 
Sommerfeld, Edna 

South Orange-Maplewood Adult School 
Stay, Mrs. Frances 
Stevenson, Grace T. 
Stewart, Ellen McCarter 
Stillwell, Hamilton 
Stokes, Rev. Kenneth 
Straus, Miss Anna Lord 
Swanson, Mabel G. 
Svenson, Elwin V. 
Syracuse University 


Teppen, Roy H. 


Underwood, Ellen M. 
Utah University Extension Division 


Vainstein, Rose 
Verner, Coolie 


Warncke, Ruth 
White, Thurman 
Whitney, Byrl A. 
Wold, Amy E. 
Wieting, C. Maurice 
Wyoming University 


NATIONAL SPONSORS 
Edward Gudeman Under Secretary of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 
David D. Henry President, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
C. Wolcott Hooker Vice-President, 
Hooker Chemical Co., New York City 
John Houseman Motion Picture 
Producer, Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, 
Los Angeles, California 
Frederick I. Hovde President, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Palmer Hoyt. Editor and Publisher of 
the Denver Post, Denver, Colorado 
Percy Julian President, Julian 
Laboratories, Inc., Franklin Park, II. 
Clark Kerr President, University of 
California, Los Angeles, California 
Murray Lincoln |. President, Nationwide 
Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 
H. C. McClellan .. President, Old Colony 
Paint and Chemical Co., 
Los Angeles, California 
James G. Patton President, National 
Farmers Union, Denver, Colorado 
Morris B. Pendleton President, Proto 
Tool Company Los Angeles, Calif. 
John W. Studebaker. Ex. Vice-President, 
Scholastic Magazine, New York City 
Charles P. Taft Lawyer and City 
Councilman, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harry S. Truman Independence, Mo. 
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South Orange-Maplewood Adult 
School Offers “Great Challenge” 
Leading authorities on national and 
international problems, such as HENRY 
Carnot Lopcr, Punt Mosery, JoHn 
STOESSINGER, Justice WititaAmM O. 
Dovctas, Saut PapoveR and AvucustT 
HECKSCHER will participate in two public 
affairs programs on December 11 and 
April 2nd, sponsored by South Orange- 
Maplewood Adult School and the Ham- 
mond Map Company. THEoporE P. 
Gwnacey is Director of the Adult School. 


Adult Leadership 
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What Do You Think? 


Agree Disagree 


: 9 ( 


) 


(Continued from page 134) 


Even in adult education certain subjects should be required of all 
adults because of their disciplinary values. 


59. Adults are too méz e to require the counselling and guidance 
Adults are t mature to r tl iselling and guidan 


expected of high school and college teachers by their students. 
.. 3 ( ) 60. Since most adults enrolled in courses are determined to learn, teach- 
ing methods are relatively unimportant. 


. The teacher of adults should be more concerned about how to change 


adults than imparting facts or developing skills. 
ei 3 ( ) 62. Teaching the manual skills; learning industrial know-how ; training 


on-the-job and 


for-be tter-jobs ; 


these constitute the most valid 


reasons for adult education. 


‘is. ( ) 63. The great truths; 


the qualities of the human spirit; and similar 


intangibles constitute what ought to be the basic content of adult 


education. 


C3 ( ) 64. National goals and the requirements for national survival during 
this Era of Peril must be paramount in all adult education program- 
ming on all levels and in all agencies. 

ee ( ) 65. Creative expression in the aesthetic pursuits of life provides adult 
education with a motivation and an opportunity for revitalizing the 
humdrum programs of adult education. 

é'°) ( ) 66. The unique responsibility of education is to equip the individual for 


a never-ending process of learning: 


to gird his mind and spirit 


for the constant reshaping and re-examination of himself. 


7. The overwhelming 20th Century task before us is to assist adults 


to cope with the telescoping of complete cultural change within one 


life-span. 


Perhaps, if there existed among adult educators more unity in basic phi- 
losophy and a greater singleness of high purpose, we would achieve some 
of our most challenging goals, develop more teamwork among administra- 
tors, build more effective programs and contribute more significantly to 
our American ethos. What do you think? 
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Colorado Action 
(Continued from page 141) 


and the Scientific Revolution, one 
of the books recommended by the 
national committee. The meeting 
concluded with suggestions to the 
planning committee future 
meetings. 


for 


The other two meetings seem to 
have set some patterns with which 
the group is much in favor. They 
have started between 5:30 and 6:00 
p. m. with a potluck supper, which 
has satisfied socializing as well as 
physical needs. The discussion has 
started around 7:00 p. m. and car- 
ried on with a full head of steam for 
two-and-a-half to three hours and 
without a break. At the last meeting 
(much to the relief of the planning 
committee), the conversation shifted 
naturally, in the final three-quarters 
of an hour, to working out the time, 
place, and program for the October 
gathering. (At the second meeting, 
the discussion was going too strong 
to break off before the time when 
the premises had to be vacated.) 
Another pattern, which may be in 
the making, is to pass around the 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


assignment of getting the discussion 
started to a “panel” of three. Other- 
wise there is no formal or person- 
alized leadership. 

Nor has any formal outline and 
sequence of discussion topics yet 
been formulated or even explicitly 
proposed. However, with part of the 
first meeting devoted essentially to 
methodology in social philosophy 
and the second, third, and October 
meetings concerned primarily with 
value systems in general rather than 
with specific social problems, the ini- 
tial emphasis has seemed to be on 
“first principles” rather than with 
plunging immediately into concrete 
“cases”. Study material on value 
systems was prepared for the sec- 
ond meeting by the philosophy pro- 
fessor; the group read Huston 
Smith’s article, “The Revolution in 
Western Thought,” for the third 
meeting; and the next meeting will 
base discussion on Camus’ The 
Stranger. 

A word on the sociology of the 
group! It is rather evenly divided 
as to sex, and there are five hus- 
band-and-wife pairs. (So far the la- 


dies have been content to let the 
men do most of the talking, but the 
time has not yet come for the last 
word.) Eight members have full- 
or part-time university connections, 
five are with the public schools or 
State Department of Education, 
three are ministers or former min- 
isters; virtually all have lay leader- 
ship roles in various aspects of the 
adult education movement. 

How soon, or even whether, the 
group will come to consider, itself 
a Colorado or Mountain-States pi- 
lot project leading to the formation 
of similar study-discussion groups 
remains very much to be seen. No 
pressure is being exerted from with- 
in or without the group to do so at 
this stage, which would definitely be 
premature. The Adult Education 
Council of Metropolitan Denver, of 
which many of the Denver-area 
participants of the group are mem- 
bers, is following its development 
with interest, however, and has cre- 
ated a Social Philosophy Commit- 
tee in anticipation of possible serv- 
ice in this kind of adult education 
activity. 
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Peace Corps Teaching 

About 35 men and women have begun 
training at Michigan State University as 
candidates for Peace Corps teaching as- 
signments at the new University of 
Nigeria in Nsukka. The project, 12th to 
be announced by the Peace Corps, is the 
first in the nation in which the entire 
group will be assigned to a university 
abroad. Those selected for service abroad 
will depart for Nigeria about November 
22nd. They are scheduled to arrive sev 
eral days later in Nsukka, in the Eastern 
region of Nigeria, where the group is te 
serve for two years. 


Three-Year Study 

The U. S. Office of Education has be- 
gun a three-year study to determine the 
scope of courses being offered adults in 
America. The estimate of the office pres- 
ently is that between 35,000,000 and 40,- 
000,000 adults are enrolled in classes. 


Adult Education is Sales Boost 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a study entitled “Edu- 
cation—An Investment in People,” re- 
vealed that where the adults have a high 
level of education (which is recognized 
as a continuous process), the retail sales 
in that community are higher, the adults 
are more efficient producers, more appre- 
ciative consumers, and more able to use 
and value political and economic freedom, 
which are so essential to an expanding, 
competitive free market economy. 
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Remedial Writing 


Continued from page 145) 

terns of his youth. Eliza Doolittle 
said, **] don't believe I could utter 
one of the old sounds if | 
and then 


tried,” 
at the spectacle of her 
father’s unexpected splendor, 
out. “A-a-a-ah-ow-ooh !" 


cried 


Understanding of Linguistics 
Necessary 

Some understanding of structual 
linguistics is almost indispensable to 
the teacher of remedials. Specialists 
In linguistics fall into two groups— 
those who pursue the study for the 
sake of pure know ledge; and those 
who are evolving functional tech- 
niques to improve the teaching of 
language. One of the latter has said. 
good natured] 


and affectionately, 
that he prefers 


working with an 
“old battle ax of a teacher,” for of- 
ten she has discovered through hard 
experience which techniques do not 
work and is already applying many 
of the methods he 
through research. 


has gleaned 
This latter group of 


linguists is 
attempting 


to give instruction in 
writing a scientific ap- 
and consequently a status 
comparable to that already attached 
to instruction in 
Actually, reading 


remedial 


proach 


remedial reading. 
and writing are 
complementary processes. That in- 
tensive and extensive 
Writing has | 
fact, but that 
ing is rarely 


reading aids 
mg been an accepted 
riting improves read- 
recognized. Students 


In remedial w riting classes often re- 


mark that they now read better, 
Robert Hutchins has stated grati- 


fvingly that a student should know 
English grammar in order to read 
intelligently: he did not add that 
grammar aids writing or the 
ing of a 


fond 


learn- 
foreign 
stereotyped reasons. 


language—the 

The experts in 
reading might 
profit by more knowledge of 
tural linguistics. 


the teaching of also 


struc- 
The linguists recognize that lan- 
guage is first oral and have 
the steps through which children 
learn to talk. If improper habits 
learned through years of 


studied 


have been 


patterns become significant. 


and ultimately to 


sertion by 


Some linguists recommend begin- spelling is a form of drawing rather 
ning simply by oral and written than Writing, 

practice on a variety of sentence Today, in both K-12 and college 
patterns and moving on only after programs, the stress appears to be 


several weeks to the paragraph and 


the whole composition, 


Textbooks alone are not enough 
Teachers cannot rely on textbooks 
for effective instruction of remedials, 
True, texts are now appearing 
which will prove helpful when used 
under the direction of a skilled 
teacher. A few are offering the more 
functional structural grammar, but 
they are fully as difficult as any con- 
taining traditional grammar. While 
useful in guiding the thinking of the 
teacher, these texts are of limited 
value to the remedial student. Other 
texts have models of effect 
from which the student 
by such imitatiy 


ive prose 
may learn 
e methods as mem- 
orizing, paraphrasing, 


or just using 
the models 


as patterns. Although 
these are simple but valuable tech- 
niques, the bridge to clear, effective 
writing must still he built. No inani- 
mate text will feel the way with each 
individual student. Only the teacher 
can read the student's papers day 
by day and learn his peculiar needs 
and progress. Advocates of teacher- 
aid readers of compositions have 
failed to recognize what a teacher 
learns when he corrects papers. 

The skilled teacher realizes that 
spelling incompetence jis sometimes 
basic to a student’s frustration. The 
student tends to limit himself to a 
vocabulary which he can spell. Au- 
thors of children’s stories experience 
a similar restriction when they first 
write with the vocabulary of pri- 
Mary-grade children. 

Frequently, a student with a spell- 
ing problem sees words misspelled 
even in print. Because his mental 
pictures are inaccurate, no amount 
of proofreading his papers solves his 
problem. Reading drills in which a 
student must glance quickly at a 
sentence and then 
rately certain words often prove 
helpful. These drills tend to train 
the student to read 


reproduce accu- 


more accurately 
form in his mind 


correct word pictures, 


Imitation, Proper habits must be Intensifying his problem, a de- 
learned—one hopes more quickly — ficient speller js often a poor pen- 
through the same process. Intona- man. Related to this { 

tion 


act is the as- 


some authorities 


that 


not on the type of student discussed 
here but on the gifted student. This 
trend has been accelerated by fear 
of Russia and by hurt pride. 
and math tend to take 
over the humanities. 
the educator and the 


Science 
precedence 
Temporarily 
layman are 
granting only slight attention to the 
fact that €very scientific genius will 
need hundreds of competent work- 
ers who are respectably literate. For 
a teacher to meet 


a student with 
Writing 


problems but a high aptitude 
in math and science is not uncom- 
mon. For that matter, to meet a 
student with writing problems but 
a high vocabulary score or a poetic 
sensitivity is fairly common. 
or later educators will recognize that 
Proper attention must be paid to all 
the components of 
son and 


Sooner 


an educated per- 
especially to the 
and writing whic 
knowledge. 
Generally, adults do not 
well enough in 


reading 
h support all other 


write 
a society in which 
sO much of the quality of existence 
depends on communication. There 
is a considerable quantity of new 
information 


about the learning of 
Writing, but 


its application to the 
classroom requires a great deal of 
reorganization and sound — experi- 
mentation which are not easy for 
long established institutions. Col- 
leges and high schools can and will 
do a much better job, but they ad- 
just slowly under the weight of tra- 
dition. Modern adult programs, 
more youthful in outlook and spirit, 
could well devote more energy to 
this basic education. The problems 
to be solved are still numerous— 
the securing of enough 


capable 
teachers being among 


the greatest. 
But the results are important and 
worth the struggle. Here is another 
Opportunity for adult educators to 
provide leadership. 


~~ @ 


International Adult Education 

The Report, of 25 pages, of the U. S. 
Delegation to the 11th session of the 
UNESCO General Conference is now 
available from the State Department. It 
gives clear indication of the great need 
for the U. S. to strengthen its inter- 
national programs relating to adult 


education, 


Adult Leadership 
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Lay Leaders 


(Continued from page 148) 

into more positive attitudes, and to 
have the opportunity to correct mis- 
takes. It is thought three years is 
the minimum in which this can be- 
come a_ self-sustaining program 
without help from the cooperating 
professional leader. 

16. Continuous evaluation must 
be conducted to provide an aware- 
ness of what is being accomplished, 
and what further needs exist. The 
participants in the program are able 
to give invaluable guidance to the 
leader through both informal and 
formal types of evaluation. 

17. The process of consultation 
becomes one of sharing—the giving 
and taking of help by both the group 
and the professional leader—in an 
interpersonal situation. The leader 
must ever guard against perverting 
the dependency of the trainees into 
personal ego-building. In such a 
volunteer group there is no explicit 
authority element, and the only au- 
thority becomes one of respect for 
the integrity, knowledge, and experi- 
ence of the professional. 

18. Other than the professional 
leader, the key person in all this ef- 
fort is the council parent education 
chairman. An enthusiastic commit- 
tee becomes the connecting link, the 
glue holding the program together, 
since there is no compulsion in such 
a volunteer activity. This is where 
the power of the group is essential 
for social reinforcement and refash- 
ioning habits, skills, and goals. 

19. It may be expected during the 
first years of such a program that 
the trainees may be siphoned off as 
officers before they can produce sig- 
nificant results as group discussion 
leaders. This is not altogether bad 
for in time it develops acceptance, 
understanding, and cooperation for 
later leaders. This is one basic rea- 
son for the three-year continuity of 
the program. 


20. An effective training program 
will take into consideration typical 


behavior” which arises 
when efforts meet with resistance, 
apathy, or even hostility. Newly 
trained leaders may feel inadequate 
or become resentful toward the 
group. In the training program 
itself, or in the follow-up field sup- 


“blaming 
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port, provision is made to recognize 
this and to accept it as a normal step 
in change. One reunion had a 
“worry” session, and another 
awarded a “crying towel” to the lay 
leader with the saddest tale. After 
dusting with humor, the groups set 
out to explore ways of 
these challenges. 


meeting 
However, it is 
thought that these short courses are 
too brief to resolve too many dif- 
ferences and 
within the 


resistances existing 
group itself—such as 
wide socio-economic differences, 


lack of school cooperation, and such. 


Conclusion 


If we would include in our con- 
cept of adult education all those ac- 
tivities in which we engage to learn 
something, then this training pro- 
gram for parent education lay lead- 
ers involving purpose, planning, and 
organized efforts, will indeed quali- 
fy. A. A. Liveright reassures us 
that “Lay leadership is an art. Like 
golf or flower arranging it is an ac- 
tivity which amateurs can engage in, 
frequently equalling the profession- 
als in excellence.” ° Becoming some- 
what knowledgeable in the fields of 
parent education and_ leadership 
techniques is a happy blending of 
skills for which adults—other pa- 
rents—are especially apt. 
5A. A. Liveright, Strategies of Lead- 
ership (New York: Harper Bros., 1959), 
p. Xill. ; : 
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Grants to Liberal Arts Colleges 


The Ford Foundation has announced an 
extension of its year-old Special Program 
in Education to include independent lib- 
eral-arts colleges as well as private uni- 
versities. HeNry T. Heap, president of 
the Foundation, said the trustees have 
agreed to make available up to $100 
million for general-support grants to se- 
lected colleges over the next two years. 
“The Special Program in Education is 
being extended to liberal-arts colleges,” 
he said, “because of the importance of 
the liberal arts—the humanities, natural 
sciences, and social sciences—in cultivat- 
ing the thoughtful leadership and_ inde- 
pendent opinion essential in a_ free 
society.” 


Study of Teaching Machines 

The Carnegie Corporation has given 
a $100,000 grant to the Educational Test- 
ing Service to do an analysis and ap- 
praisal of teaching machines and _ their 
programming. The project will seek to 
develop standards by which substantive 
content, technical excellence, and com- 
munication efficiency may be judged. 


Democracy Comes 


(Continued from page 144) 

These steps may seem elementary 
but they are fundamental. India is 
working out its destiny within the 
democratic philosophy to which it 
is committed. The citizenship edu- 
cation processes going on are not 
of the classroom. They are based 
on trial and error, feedback of ex- 
perience, and the pragmatic adapta- 
tion of useful ideas from wherever 
they can be found. The laboratory is 
real life and a whole adult citizen- 
ry are the learners. 

Prime Minister Nehru has said 
that Panchayat Raj is “the most rev- 
olutionary thing happening in India 
because behind it were hidden all 
the forces which when released will 
change the structure of the coun- 
try.” 

The success being realized is in- 
deed a tribute to the slow and some- 
times painful efforts of a people in 
a new pattern of self-government. 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


ISLAND IN THE SUN: 
PUERTO RICO 


lo6mm., Color, Sound, 18 min., 
World Films, 1445 Park 
York 29 New York, $135. 

This film briefly glimpses the island's 
geography, growing industrial economy 
and changing social patterns. It presents 
many evidences of contrasts of the “old” 
Puerto Rico with its modern counterpart. 
Some of the history of the country is 
mentioned, tracing its Spanish heritage 
to its present commonwealth association 
with the United States and its repre- 
sentative form of government. 


THE SOVIET UNION: 
AN INTRODUCTION 

l6mm., Color, Sound, 19 min., Grover- 
Jennings Productions, Inc., P. O. Box 
303, Monterey, California, $175. Teach- 
er's Guide available. 


United 
Avenue, New 


This film is less a study of communism 
as a politico-economic system but rather 
an introduction to the land and rich tra- 
ditions of the U. S. S. R. It surveys the 
salient geographic and_ historical ideas 
and lineage of this massive, landlocked 
north country of Europe and Asia with 
all of the color shots showing the summer 
season. These color sequences are con- 
temporary while the juxtaposed black 
and white scenes were all filmed during 
Tsarist days and for the most part de- 
pict the extreme harshness of the Russian 
winters, thereby enabling the viewer to 
make some comparisons between the two 
eras. 
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Delegate 

(Continued from page 138) 
is, to try out new thoughts and 
behavior. 
. Practice. When we hit upon 
more adequate ways of thinking 
and behaving, we need to 
deepen and internalize them to 
the point that they are an es- 
sential (but not necessarily in- 
tractable) part of us. This is to 
say, they need some reasonable 
fixing through practice. 
. Transfer. We hope, too, that 
our new learnings can be trans- 
ferred to situations in addition 
to the one in which they were 
learned. For this reason, real- 
ism and learning at a level 
deeper than mere verbalism are 
important components in the 
design of the Laboratory. This 
should increase the probability 
of transfer. So, too, should con- 
ceptualizing. 
. Conceptualizing. At times in 
our learning, and often on the 
basis of experience and some 
struggle for insight and under- 
standing, we are able to make 
excellent use of research, 
theory, and knowledge in order 
to make sense out of our exper- 
ience. The general sessions in 
particular were intended to 
provide us with this kind of 
learning. 


cn 
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Invisible Committees, Human 
Encounters and Johari-Windows 


The following information is in- 
tended to serve as a simplified map 
to the experiences met in the T- 
group sessions. 

Invisible Committees 
When a delegate finds himself in 

a new T-group he is influenced by 

numerous sets of forces which have 

a bearing on his behavior in the 

group. He brings with him to the 

group situation: 

1. Theories, assumptions, values, 

beliefs, attitudes about self (the 

“self-concept’’), others, groups, 

organizations and cultures. 

These serve as his “frames of 

reference” for his behavior. 

2. Loyalties to other outside ref- 
erence groups, 1. e., his family, 
profession, religion, political 
affiliation, etc. 
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3. A Repertoire of Behavior Skills 
which permit or prevent him 
from doing what he really 
wants to do (Diagnostic skills, 
listening skills, etc.). 

4. More or less realistic expecta- 
tions, hopes and anticipations 
concerning what the group ex- 
perience will be like. 


Human Encounters 
As people begin to look at each 

other, in the initial confrontation of 
the T-group, certain almost ritual- 
istic actions are acted out. The proc- 
ess of the “Presentation of the Self” 
is under way. 

Initial key concerns are felt and 
experienced with regard to the fol- 
lowing issues : 

1. The Formation of First Im- 
pressions—characterized by the 
stereotyping of positions, the 
interpretation of views on hu- 
man nature in general and 
specific subgroups in particular, 
the resurgence of old memories 
about people and events, etc. 

2. The Conflict between Individ- 
ual and Group Goals—the dis- 
covery that reaching goals in- 
volves both doing work and 
mending relational fences. 

3. The Problem of Control, Au- 
thority and Power—the “power 
vacuum” left by the trainer’s 
abdication of his traditional role 
creates all kinds of pressures 
to be filled. The participants 
experience reactions with re- 
gard to their needs for giving 
and receiving direction, con- 
front an unstructured situation 
which tests their “tolerance for 
ambiguity”, and make them 
aware of attempts to establish 
“pecking orders” in terms of 
status, influence or prestige 
within their groups. 

4. The Inclusion Dilemma—group 
boundaries are psychologically 
felt. The problem is to decide 
who is “in”, who is “out” and 
who is “so far out he is in”. 

5. The Nature of Limits—people 
need guide lines in order to 
decide what kinds of behaviors 
are safe and acceptable. T- 
groups find yardsticks for pro- 
ductive, and yet non-dangerous 
work, 


6. The Problems of Intimacy and 
Openness—\Ve live in a world 
of ideas and feelings. Feelings 
are facts. We have to learn to 
relate to each other with feel- 
ings, without loss of personal 
integrity, appearance of weak- 
ness or danger of rejection. 


The Johari Window 
The Johari Window was named 


after Joe Luft and Harry Ingham 
who first used it at the Western 
Training Laboratory in 1955. When 
examined closely the Johari Win- 
dow is a graphic model of aware- 
ness in Interpersonal Relations. 

Like the happy centipede, many 
people get along fine working with 
others, without thinking about 
which foot to put forward. But 
when there are difficulties, when the 
usual methods do not work, when 
we want to learn more—there is no 
alternative but to examine our own 
behavior in relation to others. The 
trouble is that, among other things, 
it is so hard to find ways of think- 
ing about such matters, particularly 
for people who have no extensive 
backgrounds in the social sciences. 

When Harry Ingham and Joe 
Luft first presented The Johari 
Window to illustrate relationships 
in terms of awareness (at W. T. L., 
in 1955), they were surprised to 
find so many people, academicians 
and non-professionals alike, using, 
and tinkering with, the model. It 
seems to lend itself as a heuristic 
device, to speculating about human 
relations. It is simple to visualize 
the four quadrants which represent 
The Johari Window. 

The four quadrants of the Johari 
\Vindow represent the whole person 
in relation to others. 

Area I is behavior and motivation 
known to self and known to others. 
It shows the extent to which two or 
more persons can give and _ take, 
work together and enjoy exper- 
iences together. The larger this area, 
the greater is the individual’s con- 
tact with the real world and the 
more available are his abilities and 
needs to self and others. 

Area II is behavior and motiva- 
tion open to self but kept away from 
others. In a new group this is a 
large quadrant because we do not 
know much about each other. An- 
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other illustration is the person who 
knows well that he resents a partic- 
ular remark but he keeps it to him- 
self. This is also the area of the 
hidden agenda. 

Area III, the blind area, repre- 
sents behavior and motivation not 
known to self but apparent to others. 
The simplest illustration is a man- 
nerism in speech or gesture of which 
the person is unaware—but it is 
quite obvious to all others. Or an 
individual may have a need to run 
the whole show and not be as aware 
of this as others are. 

Area IV, the area of unknown ac- 
tivity where behavior and motiva- 
tion are known neither to ourselves 
nor to others. We know this area 
exists because both the individual 
and the persons with whom he is 
associated discover from time to 
time new behavior or new motives 
which were there all along. An in- 
dividual may surprise himself and 
others, for example, by taking over 
the group’s direction, or another 
person may discover that he has 
great ability in bringing warring 
factions together. He never saw 
himself as a peacemaker before nor 
did anyone else. 

In a new group, Quadrant I is 
very small; there is not much free 
and spontaneous interaction. As the 
group grows and matures, Quad- 
rant I expands in size; and this 
usually means we are freer to be 
more like ourselves, and to perceive 
others as they really are. Quadrant 
Il shrinks in area as Quadrant I 
grows larger. We find it less neces- 
sary to hide or deny things we know 
or feel. In an atmosphere of grow- 
ing mutual trust there is less need 
for hiding pertinent thoughts or 
feelings. It takes longer for Quad- 
rant III to reduce in size, because 
usually there are “good” reasons of 
a psychological nature to blind our- 
selves to the things we feel or do. 
Quadrant IV perhaps changes 
somewhat during a learning labora- 
tory, but we can assume that such 
changes occur even more slowly 
than shifts in Quadrant III. At any 
rate, Quadrant IV is undoubtedly 
far larger and more influential in an 
individual’s relationships than the 
hypothetical sketch illustrates. 
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Principles of Change 
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A change in any one quadrant 
will affect all other quadrants. 


.It takes energy to hide, deny, 


or be blind to behavior which 
is involved in interaction. 


. Threat tends to decrease aware- 


ness; mutual trust tends to in- 
crease awareness. 


. Forced awareness (exposure ) 


is undesirable and usually in- 
effective. 


. Interpersonal learning means a 


change has taken place so that 
Quadrant I is larger, and one 
or more of the other quadrants 
has grown smaller. 

Working with others is facili- 
tated by a large enough area of 
free activity. It means more of 
the resources and skills in the 
membership can be applied to 
the task at hand. 


. The smaller the first quadrant, 


the poorer the communication. 


. There is universal curiosity 


about unknown areas; but this 
is held in check by custom, 
social training, and by diverse 
fears. 


. Sensitivity means appreciating 


the covert aspects of behavior, 
in Quadrants II, III, IV, and 
respecting the desire of others 
to keep them so. 

Learning about group proc- 
esses, as they are being exper- 
ienced, helps to increase aware- 
ness (larger Quadrant I) for 
the group as a whole, as well 
as for individual members. 
The value system of a group 
and its membership may be 
noted in the way unknowns in 
the life of the group are con- 
fronted. 


Not known 
to self 


IV 


AREA OF 
UNKNOWN 
ACTIVITY 


The Johari Window 


12. A centipede may be perfectly 
happy without awareness; but 
after all, he restricts himself to 
crawling under rocks. 


Task and Maintenance Functions 
for Effective Group Work 


The following is a description of 
both functional needs for group 
problem-solving efforts and a de- 
scription of member behavior 
through which these needs are met. 


Relevant task functions 


Initiation: Proposing tasks of 
goals; defining a group prob- 
lem; suggesting a procedure or 
ideas for solving a problem. 
Information or opinion seeking: 
Requesting facts; seeking rele- 
vant information about a group 
concern; asking for suggestions 
and ideas. 

Information or opinion giving: 
Offering facts; providing rele- 
vant information about group 
concern; stating a belief; giv- 
ing suggestions or ideas. 
Clarifying: Interpreting or re- 
flecting ideas and suggestions ; 
clearing up confusions ; indicat- 
ing alternatives and issues be- 
fore the group; giving ex- 
amples. 

Summarizing: Pulling together 
related ideas; restating sugges- 
tions after group has discussed 
them; offering a decision or 
conclusion for the group to ac- 
cept or reject. 

Testing for consensus: Sending 
up “trial balloons” to see if 
group is nearing a conclusion; 
checking with group to see how 
much agreement has been 
reached. 
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Relevant maintenance (group build- 

ing) functions 
Encouraging: Being friendly ; 
warm and responsive to others ; 
accepting others and their con- 
tributions; regarding others by 
giving them an opportunity or 
recognition. 
Expressing group feelings: 
Sensing feeling, mood, relation- 
ships within the group; shar- 
ing his own feeling or effect 
with other members. 
Harmonizing 


reconcile disagreements ; reduc- 


Attempting — to 


ing tension through “pouring 
oil on troubled waters”; getting 
people to explore their differ- 
ences. 

Gate-Keeping: Attempting to 
keep communication channels 
open; facilitating the participa- 
tion of others; suggesting pro- 
cedures for sharing opportunity 
to discuss group problems. 


Heading “Back Home” 

As we prepared to return to our 
many “real worlds”, our thoughts 
and feelings covered a tremendously 
wide range from “Will the bus be on 
time and will the planes fly today ?” 
to “I wonder if I'll see any of my 
T-group members again?” to “What 
will | tell the family or the boss 


about this experience?” to “I hope 


{ can retain the full impact and feel- 
ing ot this learning experience.” 

Way back there—two weeks ago 

we started out to establish a learn- 
ing climate in which each of the 
delegates could have some oppor- 
tunities, primarily in a face-to-face 
“learning” group, to explore his own 
behavior in a group situation; to get 
some new insights about his behav- 
ior through the help of members of 
his T-group; to get some increased 
insights about his feelings in rela- 
tion to others’ behavior ; to get some- 
thing of a reading of the effects of 
his typical behavior on others; and 
to get some additional knowledge 
and understanding of the nature of 
small groups; their dynamics and 
their functioning. 

Obviously each delegate learned 
different things, many of them pri- 
vate to himself, many of them not 
yet sorted out or available. But there 
were a number of observable behav- 
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iors that became evident in the group 
over its two weeks of life: 

People seemed to be listening to 
each other much more. Mem- 
bers appeared to really hear the 
other person's message more. 

There was much more concern 
with the “maintainance” of the 
group. Members seemed to 
share responsibility for the in- 
clusion of other members, for 
clarification of activity, for test- 
ing the appropriateness of tasks, 
for expressing group feelings. 

There was much more feeling ex- 
pression. Members discussed 
relevant feelings about each 
other, the group, and the task. 

There seemed to be more flexi- 
bility of organization. The group 
was able to develop an organi- 
zation appropriate to the task. 

There seemed to be more toler- 
ance for deviant or individual 
differences in behavior. 

There seemed to be more consist- 
ency of perception among mem- 
bers of the same set of facts. 

People seemed more willing to 
treat ideas or suggestions as 
hypotheses to be tested. 

People seemed to play more dif- 
ferent roles in the group than 
they did at the beginning. 

The group seemed to be function- 
ing with shared leadership, us- 

ing different resources as needed 
for different activities. 

These are just a few of the ob- 
servable items. Perhaps other dele- 
gates saw other things. Surely each 
must have had his own list. 


A Final Word 

If you have ever wished that it 
would be possible to take a_ full 
semester graduate course in an in- 
tensified period of two weeks, ‘the 
National Training Laboratory in 
Human Relations as_ offered at 
Bethel is the answer. 

Actually in the two-week “Lab” 
the delegates received the academic 
equivalent of a full semester of uni- 
versity graduate study (incidentally, 
recognizing the quality of the “Lab” 
and for a small administrative fee 
the University of Maine will grant 
two graduate credits to each dele- 
gate upon application), the face-to- 


face experience of working with a 


select group of professionals and the 
benefits derived from close associa- 
tion and guidance with the country’s 
outstanding leaders in the field of 
social sciences. 

Before leaving Baltimore for the 
NTL “Lab”, many persons not ac- 
quainted with Bethel warned us of 
some of the impending dangers of 
being a delegate. These warnings 
took the following form: “At Bethel 
they take people apart and some- 
times forget to put them back to- 
gether.” “We will probably never 
recognize you when you return.” “So 
you are going to become a group 
dynamics expert, too!” 

To let these statements go un- 
answered would be very easy, but to 
try and clarify them seems to be 
more appropriate. Bethel does not 
take people apart; rather, Bethel 
helps all delegates to better under- 
stand themselves, the other group 
members and the inevitable interac- 
tion between members of the group. 
When I returned, everyone in my 
office, in my home, and other ac- 
quaintances had no difficulty in ree- 
ognizing me or communicating with 
me. (I personally didn’t feel any 
different but it is only fair to add 
that quite a few of my associates 
certainly looked different.) Also, I 
have not become a “group dynamics 
expert’, but | have had a wonderful 
opportunity to “try out” some of the 
group techniques many of us are us- 
ing every day. The real question at 
this point seems to be, “How can we 
improve our techniques in the fu- 
ture; how can we blend the new 
human relations information into our 
regular assignment; and how much 
are we willing to experiment with 
individual members of our group and 
within the groups themselves ?” 

Finally, if any of you ever have 
the opportunity of being selected as 
a delegate to Bethel, respond im- 
mediately with a loud, clear, enthus- 
iastic “YES”, because as a delegate 
to the Human Relations “Lab” at 
Bethel you will never regret it or 
forget it. 


BOUND VOLUMES AND 
BACK ISSUES ARE AVAILABLE 
FROM OUR CHICAGO OFFICE 
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NOVEMBER and the fall ’61 season 
is well under way. New developments, 
new courses, new ideas in adult education 
are being tested and proven. Whatever 
your program, THe Trapinc Post needs 
to know about it. Please send us your 
information and we will inform the read- 
ers of your activities. 

WHEN YOU GO to the Seattle 
World's Fair in 1962, you will see a new 
exhibit of the Library of the Future. 
Plans were announced recently by David 
H. Clift, Executive Director of the 
American Library Association, and Irvy- 
ing Lieberman, Director of the School ot 
Librarianship, University of Washington. 
“The Library of the Future Exhibit,” 
said Lieberman, “will blend books and 
modern scientific equipment to illustrate 
better library services for all as we move 
toward the twenty-first century.” Being 
developed for use in libraries are elec- 
tronic translating machines, closed circuit 
television for retrieval of information 
from distant research libraries, and other 
electronic computer types of equipment 
which will produce reading lists suited 
to the interests, needs, and education level 
of the individual. 


WHAT OTHER adult education dis- 
plays and activities are planned for the 
Seattle World's Fair? Let us know. 


THE MINUTEMAN is the title of a 
new publication which all adult educators 
should know about. This excellent bulle- 
tin began its publication in March, 1961. 
Edited by the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, it contains many news- 
worthy articles about the Department and 
its activities. A salute and a commenda- 
tion for this splendid addition to news- 
letters about education. 


FOR THE LAYMAN interested in 
understanding the space age, a new study- 
discussion course in cosmology, Explora- 
tion of the Universe, has been developed. 
This is the first of five such courses being 


developed by the American Foundation 
for Continuing Education under a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. 
Already tested in Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York and Oklahoma City, it in- 
cludes readings and illustrative materials 
for eleven sessions and will be issued 
together with a leader’s manual. These 
courses are designed to raise the level 
of public understanding of science and 
of the relation of science to si ciety. For 
further information, write Stan Gill, 
American Foundation for Continuing 
Education, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 


RECENT ADDITIONS to the cur- 
riculum of Chicago’s Central YMCA 
(which lists 68 courses) include Playing 
the Recorder, Electronic Schematics, and 
Philosophies of Gandhi and Confucius. 
Do you receive their Bulletin? 


LUNCHTIME COURSES have been 
initiated at Sanders Associates, Inc., 
Nashua, New Hampshire, as part of 
their Adult Education program for em- 
ployees. With the by-line, “You've had 
instant coffee, now try ‘instant’ educa- 
tion,” the information booklet on courses 
advises employees to “Grab a bite and 
then go to class.” It is estimated that 
registration will be at least 50° higher 
than a course of similar description of- 
fered in the evening. 


LET US know what new developments 
are occurring in your program for busi- 
ness and industrial education. 

ISSUES OF THE SIXTIES, a new 
readings book designed for the school- 
room and the discussion group, has re- 
cently been published by Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Belmont,  Cali- 
fornia. Leonard Freedman of UCLA and 
Cornelius Cotter of Stanford joined 
forces in editing this excellent new book. 
The reader will recall that Len Freedman 
was instrumental in the development of 
the readings books entitled “Looking at 
Modern Painting” and “Politics 1960.” 
Issues of the Sixties emphasizes the con- 
cept of change—scientific, technological, 
social, and political—upon our ideas, our 
aspirations, and our institutions. 


TOKYO, JAPAN, will play host early 
in December to a meeting of all U. S. 
\rmy education advisers in the Pacific 
\rea. A display of adult educational 
materials will be arranged by Melvin P. 
McGovern, Headquarters, I Corps, G 1, 
APO 358, San Francisco, California. 
Dr. McGovern has requested that ma- 
terial, including brochures, be sent him 
for display at this meeting. 

YOU HAVE TO KNOW, If You 
Want To Grow, was a title of a skit used 
at the Adult Education Seminar con- 
ducted by the Lee County, Mississippi, 
Library in the unincorporated village of 
176 families as a special project in co- 
operation with the Rural Development 
Council. The audience was shown that 
by using 15 minutes each day, a person 
may read two books a month, 24 books 
a year, 1,000 books in a lifetime. It is 
interesting to note that skits are being 


used more these days as a promotional 
device. 

AFTER SEVERAL years of testing, 
the American Foundation for Continuing 
Education has completed the final edition 
for Economics and Politics. Published by 
Oxford University Press, these readings 
are tailor-made for discussion in schools, 
business, industry, libraries, etc. 


NEW APPROACHES to Education 
for Action on Public Affairs—that is the 
theme for the Annual Convention of the 
\dult Education Association in Massa- 
chusetts to be held November 3-4. Ac- 
tual case histories of successful (and even 
a few unsuccessful) public affairs pro 
grams will be discussed in small groups 
Representatives will describe how their 
organizations accomplished the following 
three objectives: (1) aroused interest in 
the program; (2) informed its partici 
pants intelligently about the issues in 
volved: and (3) ck veloped skills for ac- 
tion. Group discussion will follow the 
description of each of these three phases 
The case story method is proving effec 
tive in depth study. 

INCOME TAX RETURN—an im 
portant must in the life of an adult 
Western Reserve University, through its 
Division of General Studies, is offering 
a new course designed to assist in un 
derstanding and completing your own in 
come tax return. 


QUOTABLE QUOTE: “The man 
who has ceased to learn ought not to be 
allowed to wander around loose in these 
dangerous days.”—Dr. M. M. Coady. 


Free or Inexpensive Materials 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD PRO 
GRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO, by Julian Levi. A history of 
the efforts of the university, the city, the 
federal government, volunteer agencies 
and citizens, to preserve the traditional 
values of a university neighborhood in 
a modern urban setting. Written for 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 


i 


ton: 25,, D.C. 

FREE LOAN MOTION PICTURES, 
1961-62 catalog, 16 mm _ for churches, 
clubs, community organizations and in 
dustry. Write for catalog to Association 
Films, Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, 
New Jersey. 


YOUR U.N. What everyone should 
know about the United Nations, a scripto- 
graphic booklet by Channing L. Bete Co., 
Greenfield, Mass. Single copy 25¢, 2-100 
are 10¢. 

THOUGHTS WHILE SHAVING: 
Thanksgiving already on us; soon Christ- 
mas and 1962 will be here. Exchange 
new developments, promotional devices, 
new courses through The Trading Post 
What are your plans for the New Year? 
Please send your information to Walter 
Gray, Jr., Director, Community Work 
shop, Oklahoma City Libraries, N. W 
Third at Robinson, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma. 
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BOOKS FOR ADULTS 


THE HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


An authoritative working tool and standard reference for anyone concerned with adult 
education. Published by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. Edited by Mal- 
colm S. Knowles, 656 pages. Cited by the Enoch Pratt Free Library as one of the outstand- 
ing publications in education for 1960. 


Price: $7.50 per copy. 1960. 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 


The first concise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult education field. Pub- 
lished by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., Edmund deS. Brunner, David 
Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr., Authors. 278 pages. 


Price: $4.00 per copy. 1959. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


A graphic guide for those who are planning physical facilities for adult education. 
Compiled by the AEA Commission on Architecture, 74 pages. 


Price: $2.00 per copy. ($1.00 to AEA members. ) 


ADULT EDUCATION ISSUES IN DISPUTE 


A series of challenging opinions designed to encourage face to face discussion among 
individuals who care about these matters, about this movement, and about the outcome 
of this country’s search for freedom and democracy. Published by the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. 


Price: $1.00 per copy. 1960 (75¢ to AEA members. ) 
Request quantity rates 


ADULT EDUCATION: A NEW IMPERATIVE FOR OUR TIMES 


Directed to those who are responsible for planning and conducting continuing adult 
education programs. 16 pages. 


Single copies free to AEA members. Request quantity rates. 


ORDER FROM 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE U. S. A. 


743 NORTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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